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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


ASTORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE, 


BY MRS. EMMA D. E. SOUTHWORTH. 


BOOK THIRD. 


» VI. 
LOUIS AND SUSAN. 
Uneasy now becomes perfarce 
The inevitable intercour e, 
Too grateful heretofore ; 
tach in the other can descry 
The tone const-ained, the altered eye, 
They know that each to each can seem 
No longer as of yore; 
Yet each, while thus enstranged, I deem 
Reveres the other more ; 
Hers is, perhaps, the saddest heart— 
His, the more forced and painful part —Southey. 

At the earnest entreaty of General Stuart- 
Gordon, Miss Somerville remained at the Isle of 
Rays until the convalescence of Louis; then she 
took her departure for her solitary home on the 
Crags. It was a bright, sharp morning near the 
last of January that she found herself there. Old 
George and Harriet welcomed her home, with 
heartfelt delight. George displayed with glee a 
bunch of birds that he had brought home for 
<‘ Miss Susie’s” dinner ; and exhibited with great 
pride a vast pile of flag mats, baskets, aa 
dren’s men’s, and boys’ coarse straw hats ; the 
work of his hands, which he said would bring 
sixty dollars when he could take them to market. 
And Harriet displayed some of the whitest spun 
cotton, which she said would knot beautiful fringes 
and toilet covers. Both feared, however, that 
“ Miss Susie” would find the house very rovgh 
in comparison with the beautiful Island Mansion, 
Miss Somerville smiled away their doubts; and, 
having looked through her honse, and then laid 
off her riding habit, she quietly settled herself 
with her needle-work by her lonely fireside. 

“J am but twenty-one,” said Susan to herself 
“and yet I begin to feel very much like an old 
maid.” 

But she did not /ook so, with her tender peach- 
blossom cheek, and the silky black curls dropping 
soft shades upon them. 

The day was heavy—it was no use éo disguise 
the fact. Susan found it so; and often rising from 
her seat, she walked to the windows and looked 
out from very weariness. And as she remembered 
the pleasant family circle at the Isle of Rays—the 
hearty General, the gay Britannia, the sparkling 
little Brighty, and Louis, her protegé ; her patient, 
suffering, sad, but the more interesting on that 
account—Susan nearly regretted the morbid self- 
respect that forbade her to yield to the pressing 
entreaties of the Stuart-Gordon family, and take 


resumed their seats, and then, for the first time, 
Louis noticed her sullenness. 

- “What is the matter, Susan?” he inquired, 
naively. 

2 “Matter? nothing,” replied Susan, more dis- 
turbed than ever. 

“ But there is, my dear Susan. 
no—never seen you 80 agitated ! ” 

Susan’s brow flushed to crimson, and she 
turned her head aside. Louis took her hand, 
pressed it, and bending forward, looked search- 
ingly into her eyes. 

“Susan, I never had a sister, but you are dear 
tome as any sister could be—my loved Susan, 
tell me what disturbs you?” 

“Tam so sorry that you risked your health by 
exposing yourself to this storm!” replied Miss 
Somerville, with a benevolent evasion. 

Louis pressed her hand again, and dropped it. 
The clock struck ten. Louis then arose and re- 
sumed his cloak—and took his hat. 

Miss Somerville started up. “ What! Louis, 
you do not think of venturing out in this horrible 
tempest!” 

“ Assuredly, Susan !” 

“But you must not, indeed! Pull off your 
cloak, sit down, remain here. I will have a fire 
lighted in my grandfather’s rogm for you!” 

“Do you not understand that I must return, 
Susan!” . 

“No! no! you are mad-to think of it. You 
should not have come at first—but being here, 
you sua. not depart in the midst of the night 
and storm.” 

“But my dearest Susan ”—— 

“ But, Louis, it as much as your life is worth! 
Sit down—be quiet—don’t fidget me—I have had 
trouble enough on your account already—so sit 
down! Iam out of breath!” 

Instead of sitting down, Louis opened the door, 
but a violent blast of wind and sleet nearly blew 
him down, and again it took all his strength to 
force to the door. He shut it, and throwing off 
his cloak, sat down. It was literally impossible 
to reach the Isle of Rays that night. 

“ Do you know, Susan, that with all your gen- 
tleness, you are very audacious in some things?” 

“ Very, very courageous in some things, Louis! 
Yes, Iam when! know I am doing right! Do 
not be uneasy, Louis. No one will misunder- 
stand or misrepresent me.” 

And so Miss Somerville tried to think; but as 
she remembered the censorious propensities of 
the neighborhood, the sinking of her heart belied 
her noble words. Nevertheless, Miss Somerville, 
by turning a guest out in the storm, would not 
do a wrong, to escape the imputation of wrong. 


I have never— 





“ Mr. Louis, I will trouble you fora half hour’s 
conversation with me in my study,” said General 
Stuart-Gordon, rising from the breakfast table, 
pushing back his chair, and leading the way 
thither. 

Louis arose and followed. 

When they had arrived there, and were seated, 
the General said— 

“ You spent last night at the Crags, Louis ?” 

“Yes, sir! The storm prevented my return.” 

“ The threatened storm should have prevented 
your going forth, Louis.” 

Louis bowed, and remained silent. 

“ You remained all night at the Crags! Well, 
this caps the climax! If you do not consider the 
question intrusive, Louis, will you favor me with 
your reason for going to the Crags?” 

“T went thither to see Miss Somerville, sir!” 


ville. Louis, do you know that you are seriously 
compromising that poor girl ?” 

‘-Str!? exclaimed Louis, starting. 

‘“‘ My dear Louis, do you know, or has selfish- 
ness blinded you, that you cannot now visit Miss 
Somerville so frequently without subjecting her 
to calumny ?” 

“ Heavens! sir, it cannot be so!” 

“Tt is so. Miss Somerville has already been 
made the subject of invidious remarks!” 

Louis grew very pale. 

“ Tell me, sir! by whom—by whom has Susan 
been slandered? If by any living man, by 
Heaven, he shall pay dearly for his temerity—if 
of any living woman, her father, brother, or hus- 
band, shall settle the account!” =, 

“Pooh! pooh! Louis, I did vot sey slander— 








up her residence among them. 

Night closed around her, and then more than 
ever she missed the social family circle that night- 
ly gathered around the bright hickory fire in the 
oak panneled parlor at the Isle of Rays. She im- 
agined them as they sat there after the tea table 
was cleared away, the General and Britannia with 
the chess-board between them. The General, with 
his deep, hearty laugh, and Britannia with her 
beaming glance, and half-mocking smile; and 
Louis? what might Louis be doing now, that she 
was not there to keep him alive?—reclining back 
in his crimson velvet chair, watching the game 
with languid eyes. 

A wild blast of wind against the window 
aroused her from her reverie. She arose and 
looked out, and found that a snow storm had sud- 
dely arisen. She resumed her seat; and while 
the tempest howled around the old house, Susan 
felt more desolate in her loneliness than ever- 
George came in with tea, and toast, and a lighted 
candle, upon a waiter. He sat it down on the 
table by Miss Somerville’s side, and then he quiet- 
ly withdrew. 

“The truth is, I have no appetite,” thought 
Susan, as she turned to her solitary meal. “That 
long sojourn at the Isle of Rays has spoiled me 
entirely ; I can no longer enjoy a meal that is at 
once very frugal and very lonely !” 

A second and a wilder blast of the storm star- 
tled Susan from her chair, and at the same mo- 
ment the door was pushed open, and Louis Stuart- 
Gordon suddenly stepped into the room, stamping 
the snow from his boots, and throwing off his sleet- 
covered cloak, and revealing his black suit, slight 
figure, and pale face. . 

Miss Somerville paled herself. 

“In the name of Heaven, Louis, what tempted 
you out on such a night as this?—you, who are 
barely convalescent !” exclaimed the young nurse 
in displeasure, as the imprudent patient dropped 
exhausted into a chair beside her. 

“Do not scold, my loved physician; the storm 
had not arisen when I set out—it overtook me at 
the top of the Crags.” 

“Yet you should not have left the house upon 
any account—no, not until spring.” 

“You are mistaken, Susan ; I am stronger than 
you think. I am recovering rapidly. Give mea 
cup of your nice tea, and it will set me up!” 

Miss Somerville went to the other door, called 
George, and directed him to bring another cup 
and saucer. 

“T missed you! we all missed you so much 
to-day, Susan, but J most of all. I seem to be a 
supernumerary at the Isle, now. In short, 
Susan, I was terribly bored with my own com- 
pany, and having a great deal of listless news on 
hand, I have come to bestow a part of it on you- 
Have patience with me, Susan.” 

George now entered with another cup and 
a and more toast, and Susan poured out his 
ea. 

The table was soon after cleared off, and 
Louis drew his chair in closer to the fire, while 
the storm raged more fiercely around the house. 
Miss Somerville quietly pursued her needle- 
Work, but a heavy gloom lowered slowly and 
darkly upon her spirits. It was a vague sense of 
error, or wrong, or danger, or dread—or all these 
together—that oppressed her. She could not 
avoid sighing frequently and heavily, and glanc- 
ing nervously at the windows, as she hoped and 
prayed and watched for the violence of the storm 
to abate. Louis, for his part, sat there looking 
the very picture of repose and contentment. He 
Was silent, and sometimes very abstracted, seem- 
ing perfectiy satisfied to be near Susan, without 
entering into conversation with her. A wild 
blast of the hail storm rattled against the win- 
dows, Unable to control her nervousness, Miss 
Sasan arose and put her hand to the latch of 


the door, intending to look out, but a furious | 


Sust of wind blew it violently open—sending a 
Minpest of snow and hail into the room. Susan 


’ er strength was unable to closethe door, 
‘Louis had to get up to help her. Then they 





disparaging speculations. Can you call a man 
out because his wife or daughter ‘ wonders’ what 
Susan means, and ‘hopes it will all end well’ 
Pshaw! but, Louis, you are doing Susan a more 
serious injury than in subjecting her to the gos- 
sip of the neighborhood. You are trifling with 
her affections, Louis !” 

“No! no, sir! God knows that [am not! Oh, 
my father, for what do you take me!” 

“For a heart-sick, brain-sick, thoughtlessly 
selfish, and cruel young man!” 

“In the name of Heaven, what do you mean, 
sir?” 

“ That you have won the heart of Susan Som- 
erville—a heart not lightly won or easily lost !” 

“No, sir! no! It is not so! it cannot be so! 
Susan, so good, wise, and calm, love a broken reed 
like me! Come, sir, I am not a coxcomb!” 

“ My dear Louis! it is just such good girls as 
Susan Somerville that are apt to love such good- 
for-notbing fellows as you! It is a law of na- 
ture. If the good married the good, and thestrong 
the strong, and the evil the evil, and the weak the 
weak—what a world of beauties and of monsters, 
of demons and of angels, we should have! I tell 
you, that this Susan—gocd, wise, calm, strong, as 
she as—loves with all her heart and soul this 
brain-sick, heart-sick, broken-down son of mine !” 

“Oh, sir, this cannot be so! Heaven forbid 
that it should be so, indeed! Susan loves me, it 
is true, but it is as a sister loves a brother, as an 
angel loves a sufferer !—not else !” 

“She loves you as a lover, Louis!—and yon, 
Louis !” 

“And1? I love Susan as a dear sister—I re- 
vere her as & guardian spirit—not else !” 

“ Louis, you should marry her !” 

“ Sir y? 

“You should marry Susan Somerville!” 

“ Good Heaven, sir! impossible! I do not love 
her in that way !” 

“ And yet you cannot for a single day do with- 
out the company of this girl, whom you do not 
love well enough to marry! Louis, as a man of 
honor, you must do one of two things—marry 
Susan Somerville, or never see her more! You 
said that she loved you as a brother, I say that 
she loves you as a lover !” 

“ Are you sure of this, sir ?” 

“ Sure of it, Louis.” 

“ Sir, I will take one week to think of it. At 
the end of this time I will either resign the con- 
solation of Susan’s society forever, or I will offer 
her my hand !” 

“My dear Louis, that is right !” 





The week Louis Stuart-Gordon requested was 
for this p e: to write once more to Lonise— 
once more, and for the very last time! This let- 
- was an eloquent appeal. He concluded it 
thus: 

“Though an act of the Legislature has divore- 
ed my hand from yours, no power on earth can 
divorce my heart from yours, best beloved Louise! 
I am but twenty years of age, Louise, yet a few 
silver hairs are already mingling with the brown 
on my temples! I have no hope of happiness in 
the future, except in the feeling that you still 
live! that while there is life there is hope! 
Write to me once again, Louise, and write to me 
frankly, for my destiny and that of others hangs 
upon your words. Decide my fate for me. There 
is a lady to whom I am bound by the deepest ties 
of gratitude. My father wishes me to marry her. 
Thave not yet named the subject to her; for, 
though her society has been a great solace to me, 
I regard her only as a sister, and I wished to hear 
from you again, and for the last time, before tak- 
ing any step that might raise an insuperable har- 
rier to our future reunion! No other woman 
has ever approached your throne in my heart, 
Louise! ‘Write to me frankly. If you will re- 
turn to me—yea, even if you give me the least 
faint hope of a vague and distant prospect of a 
reunion—I will never offer my hand to another 
woman! If, however, on the other hand, you 
destroy my slight hopes in that respect, knowing 
that I shall never be happy in myself, I will offer 
my days a living sacrifice for the contentment of 
others. Write to me immediately and frankly, 
Louise! Remember that the slightest hope of a 
far-distant future reunion will yore ne wait 
patiently ; for, in spite of all that come 


ate : 
“] am atill thine own x 
“ Louis Stuart-Gornon.” 
By return mail, Louis received the following 
reply, written by Mrs. Armstrong: poe : 
Brown’s Horst, pyre 
Thursday, February 1, 18—. 
Mz. Stuart-Gornon : : paialialy 


ment and indignation at the insolent assumption 
‘of your last letter! Nor should I, sir, take the 
MT insult, were it not for the sake 











‘sat teaoen. *4 








“Hum! you went thither to see, Miss Somer- |. 


be married on the 22d of the current month, to 
the Right Honorable James, fourth Earl of Clon- 
machnois. Immediately after the ceremony, the 
newly-married couple will depart for New York, 
whence they will sail by the first packet to Eng- 
land. I accompany them. 

With due respect, 

Horrense Buackstone ARMSTRONG. 


—e — 


Whenever Louis received a wound, his in- 
stincts sent him to Susan Somerville, to have it 
dressed. So, as soon as he had received this cruel 
letter, he felt that he needed the gentle girl, 
whose kind words and soft tones and glances had 
such power to soothe his excited mind. He placed 
the letter in his father’s hand, and stood, cap and 
riding-whip in hand, waiting for him to read it. 

“You are going to the Crags, Louis, I suppose,” 
said the old gentleman, taking off his spectacles, 
and returning the letter. 

“T am, sir.” 

“You remember your promise, Louis—never 
to return thither, unless it was with the intention 
of offering your hand to Susan Somerville.” 

“I remember it, sir, and I go for that pur- 
pose.” 

“It is well!” 


“ Susan—Susan Somerville—I know that I am 
utterly unworthy of you! I ama bowed, miser- 
able, and despairing man! You are firm, strong, 
and calmly happy in your strength. Yet, Susan, 
now I cannot live without you; at least, so it 
seems to me, and [ am about to ask you to under- 
take the resurrection, the redemption, of just such 
a lost wretch as I am !” 

The face of Susan grew deadly pale, and then 
flashed back to crimson. She withdrew the hand 
that he had taken, arose, and walked in an agi- 
tated manner to the window. Louis got up and 
followed her. 

‘Susan! dear Susan! is it such presumption 
to hope that I may be able to persuade you to give 
me your hand in marriage? Why do you not 
speak to me, Susan ?” 

“Louis!” she faltered, and her frame trem- 
bled from head to foot. 

“ Well, dearest Susan, but that is no answer!” 

“ Alas! Louis, do not dream of another mar- 
riage—especially with me—with me, who had 
such an affection for” —— 

“For one to whom I will now allude for the 
very last time. She is to be married in three 
weeks, Susan!” 

“ Gracious Heavens! No!” 

“This is so!” 

“ And you, Louis ?” 

“Look at me, Susan! I am very calm and 
quiet! Come, Susan! I have passed two years 
of widowhood; that is a long time to wear the 
willow for a faithless woman. She will marry, 
she will go to England; an ocean will separate 
us; we shall never meet again. She is indeed 
dead tome. Read Mrs. Armstrong’s letter !” 

“Qh! all this is very horrible!” Susan said, 
when she had concluded it. 

“ Now, then, Susan, during all this time that 
she has deserted me, you have been my good an- 
gel; you have kept me from the grave. Say, 
Susan, will you not bless the life that you have 
saved? I feel, Susan, as though I could not live 
without your society. Come, Miss Somerville, 
make my father, Britannia, and myself, happy !” 

“ Louis, as far as in me lies,I mi// make you 

all happy. I will be your friend and sister, as 
heretofore—and nothing more, Louis.” 
“ Alas! Susan, do you not know that the world 
does not recognise such a relation between those 
whom the ties of blood or of marriage do not 
unite!” 

Susan leaned her elbow on the window sill, 
dropped her brow upon her hand, and remained 
silent. 

“Susan, you must either give me your hand, 
or [ must totally resign the comfort of your so- 
ciety. Nay, I have passed my word to my father, 
to do so.” 

“Louis! this is strange! this startles me! 
Louis, leave me!” 

“ Not without my answer, Susan!” 

“Then take it, Louis. An impulse, strong as 
life, impels me in one direction—a power inexo- 
rable as the grave, holds me back... Between them 
Tam on the rack. Go, Louis! angel! tempter! 
Go, and let. me draw into the quiet !” 

“Not without my answer, Susan!” He took 
her hand, and pressed it to his lips; he argued, 
implored, but failed to persuade. Afier some 
hours he left, and returned to the Isle of Rays. 

Susan dropped, pale and languid, upon the old 
settee. When Harriet came in to give her a cup 
of tea, she looked up languidly, and said— 

“Harriet, you are old and experienced; did 
you ever know any one who was miserable ail 
their lives ?” 

“No, Miss Susan, I never knew any one, not 
even the poorest slave, who was miserable from 
youth to age—except it was from remorse. No, 
Miss Susan, but I have seen many a cloudy morn- 
ing clear off beautifully towards mid-day. Is not 
the sun breaking through the clouds of your life 
now, Miss Susan ?” 

General and Mrs. Stuart-Gordon came up to 
the Crags in the afternoon. Their object was to 
persuade Susan to accept the hand of Louis. The 
truth is, that General Stuart-Gordon was tired 
of having his family deranged with uncertainty, 
anxiety, grief, anger, and illness, and all the va- 
rious passions, emotions, and calamities, that had 
agitated the Island Manor for the last two years. 
He longed to see Louis comfortably married, and 
with a young nursery growing up around him. 
He knew that Louis never could be persuaded 
to address any young lady, unless it was Susan ; 
he knew, also, that such was the feeling against 
divorce, in the neighborhood, that scarcely any 
father could be induced to give the hand of his 
daughter to a divorced man. Miss Somerville 
had no parents or guardians to interfere, and, be- 
sides, she loved Louis. Lastly, she had a great 
veneration for “those in authority,” and for the 
opinions of her elders in general, and General 
Stuart-Gordon in particular. She would be 
likely to yield her prejudices to his persuasions, 
As for Britannia, she loved sunshine, and Louis, 
delicate as he was, made a great shadow at the Isle 
of Rays, especially when Susan was away. And 
she wanted a female companion; she could not 
make one of her housekeeper, or her maid. She 
wanted alady,anequal. So that I am afraid there 
was a little alloy of selfishness in the pure gold 
of benevolence with which the General and 
Brighty wished to secure the happiness of Louis 
and Susan. 

Miss Somerville did not long hold out against 
all those influences brought to bear upon her. 
Not because she was alone and poor, and denied 
the pleasures of a social family circle, and the 
comforts of wealth—not because she loved Louis— 
not for all these strong reasons would Susan 
Somerville have consented, but because the hap- 
piness of Louis and the cheerfulness of his fam- 
ily seemed to depend upon her decision. At last, 
while Britannia was clasping her hand, sad smil- 
ing in her eyes. Susan assented. Then Brighty 
fondly embraced her. The next day, Britannia, 
attended by Louis and a servant with a led herse, 
came up to the Crags, to bring Miss Somerville 
back to the Isle of Rays. Having arrived, Brighty 
took Susan up stairs. A wide hall divided the 
second floor, as the first. This hall was lighted 
by two large bay windows, one at the front, and 
one at the back. It was also lined with paintings, 
and furnished with book-cases, rich — desks, 
and lounges. On the right side of this hall were 
the winter rooms of Britannia. Throwing open 
a door on the left’ side of the hall, Brighty said, 
smilingly, “These are to be your apartments, 
Miss Somerville—those on the opposite side being 
mine. Throwing this fine wide hall between us, 
we shall not come in contact, or quarrel, you 
know.” Then she conducted Susan in. They 
were a beautiful suite of rooms, consisting of a 
boudoir, a d -room, and a bed-chamber, run- 
ning parallel with the hall from front to back, in 
the order I have narrated them, connected by 
doors, and each having a door opening upon the 
hall. The draperies were all light-blue silk, and 
gave a singularly cheerful aspect to the rooms. 

“Now, my rooms, you know,” said Britannia, 
“are in the reverse order of this. My bed-room 
is in the front, my dressing-room in the middle— 
oh! that is just where yours is; and my houdoir 
‘in the back is turned into a nursery for little 
Brighty. It was once Louis’s dressing room.” 

All that week Britannia was occupied in pre- 
paring for the wedding. 

_ But now came the trouble and the mystery. 
From the moment of their engagement—from the 


t the firmness of Susan Somerville 


Siz: I'am constrained to express my astonish - | int a 











pondency with a sad, though quiet surprise—and 
silently set herself to discover the caase and 
means of curing his malady. 

General Stuart-Gordon observed the angrate- 
ful neglect of Miss Somerville by his son. and be- 
came seriously displeased. : 

Brighty was as much vexed as it was possible 
for Brighty to be. ¢ 

The marriage ceremony was to be performed 
very quietly on the next Sabbath, at church, be- 
fore the morning service. 

Saturday came, and the despair of Lois was 
frightful to look upon. General Stuart-Gordon 
was indignant, and Britannia herself was strug- 
gling against an increasing irritability. 

Gertrude Lion and her brother were to be the 
bridal attendants. They arrived to an early din- 
ner—intending to remain all day and night. The 
family met at the dinner table, but the sorrowful 
abstraction of Louis, much as he struggled to over- 
come it, damped the spirits of the whole party— 
even Gertrude’s laughter was smothered in some- 
thing very like a great sigh. 

In the afternoon little Zoe arrived. 

After an early tea, the household separated— 
that is to say, Louis went off to his own apart- 
ment—Susan disappeared, no one knew where— 
the General betook himself to the wainscoted 
parlor to sulk, and Brighty followed him, in an 
amiable spirit of contradiction, te defeat that 
profitable object. Brutus Lion stalked off to the 
stables, and the two girls, Gertrude and her pet, 

went to their own rooms to have a good confden- 
tial girlish talk about matters and things in gen- 
eral, and the approaching marriage in particular. 
Up to this time, be it remembered that Gestrude 
had not chanced to know that the aspirant to the 
hand of Louise Armstrong was her own c#devant 
admirer, Frobisher. No! chat Gertrude bad now 
to learn; but we will leave the girls gaboling in 
their chamber in good time, before the unlucky 
little tongue of Zoe shall have told the news, or 
applied the match that shall explode our dear 
grenado, Gertrude. We will follow Lou’, though 
he is not just now an agreeable object of study. 





Louis had left the tea-table, and wandered in 
an abstraction to his own chamber. It vas situa- 
ted in the front of the house, as I saic. It was 
so early in the evening that the window blinds 
had not been closed. The windows tverlooked 
the river and the opposite high banks—the high- 
est crowned by Mont Crystal, the oli home of 
Louise. It was very distinct in th evening 
light. 

The sun had already set; but the western sky 
was gloriously beautiful, with its refleced light. 
Gorgeous crimson, purple, and golden chuds were 
piled up like the mountains of ruby, tpaz, and 
amethyst, in the Arabian Nights, and relected in 
all their marvellous splendor in the cryital river 
below. On the eastern side, the moon was just 
rising, and striking an arrow of diamynd light 
down the stream. Before him was the opposite 
bluffs, "crowned by the lofty colonnaded white 
front of Mont Crystal. 

It was a lovely and a soothing scene, yet Louis 
sickened at it. 

He closed the blinds, and sat dowa in dark- 
ness. He sat down in a deep and high-backed 
chair, and dropping his head upon his open 
palms, gave himself up to sad thoughts, 

An hour passed, and he had not changed his 
attitude. 

Suddenly he felt two light, soft hands descend 
like a Dlessing on his head. 

He looked up in surprise, and recognised 
Susan Somerville. 

Her hands slipped down over his temples, and 
then dropped kindly upon his hands, which they 
took and pressed. 

“ My dear Susan!” exclaimed Louis, ‘n a tone 
between surprise and remorse. 

She silently pressed his hands, went quietly to 
the window, opened the blinds, letting in a flood 
of moonlight, and returning, half leaned over his 
chair, as she addressed him— 

“ Louis, you are very wretched—why do you 
not deal frankly with me?” 

“ My dear Susan !” 

“ Why do you not honestly tell me the tause of 
your remorse?” 

“ Oh, Susan! ” 

“ Why not have said to me, ‘Susan, I loved 
thee as a dear sister, I drew health fiom thy pres- 
ence, and cheerfulness from thy talk; but, Susan, 
I mistook my heart when I thought that I could 
wed thee!’ ” 

“Susan! Susan!” 

“ Come, Louis! we have both asted foolishly— 
we have both been weak and witked ; let us re- 
trace our footsteps while there is yet time ! ” 

“ What mean you, Susan?” 

“ Let us break this ill-omened engagement—it 
mas wrong; do not let it become fital—come, let 
us consider it!” 

“ Never, Susan! Never! Pardon, dear Susan ! 
pardon a few regrets given to the past—they will 
soon themselves be past !—they are past! Susan, 
you merit my entire devotion !—you have it! ” 

“Thank you, dearest Louis! but my purpose 
is fixed! Since you will not agree with me to an- 
nul this engagement, I break through it! I came 
here for that purpose! ” 

“But, Susan, this is hasty—thisis rash ! 
have not considered all the consequences ! ” 
« My frienT!” said Susan, witha mild solem- 
nity, “I have erred, and suffered somewhat from 
rashness. I will never be rash again! No, Louis! 
I have thought of this some weeks, but I resolved 
to do nothing rashly !” 

“ But, Susan” —— 

“ To-night, my mind is made up finally, and,” 
said Miss Somerville, standing up and resting her 
hand upon the dressing table—“and Louis! here 
I take God and his holy evangelists to witness 
that I will never, under any possible circumstan- 
ces, give you my hand in marriage, or sustain any 
other relation to you than that of sister and 
friend !” 

Louis started to his feet-—would have arrested 
the hand that fell upon the Bible, but it was too 
late ; the oath was recorded. 

With a sudden revulsion of feeling—by a 
strange contradiction, Louis was struck powerless 
by the sight of the consolation so unexpectedly, 
so irretrievably snatched from him. At last he 
faltered out— 

“Oh, why! why have you done this? rash and 
hard-hearted girl!” 

“To cut this matter short at once and forever, 
Louis! And now, dear Louis, we shall be friends 
again. We have been such strangers since our 
betrothal, Louis! Now that that is annulled, we 
shall be friends again. I shall be thy sister and 
consoler as heretofore. Whenever thou art lonely, 
or wearied, or troubled, thou shalt come to me— 
yes, in season and out of season, at all times and 
at all hours, Louis, and find a gister’s affection 
and a sister’s consolation! ” 

“Oh! but, my dear Susan, the world! the 
world!” 

“As I told one gentle one, who is nameless 
here, the world will make no mistakes about me! 
Good night, Louis! I go to announce this new 
phase of affairs to Britannia.” 

Louis caught her hand, and pressed it fervently 
to his lips, and then permitted her to leave him. 

She went out, with the purpose of descending 
into the oak parlor to talk with Brighty, when 
the opposite door of the chamber, jointly occupied 
by Gertrude and Zoe, was thrown open, and 
Gertrude Lion, in a state of high excitement, 
burst out and fied past her down the stairs, and 
into the oak parlor. Amazed, Susan drew back 
and returned to her own room. 

“Pll be hanged, drawn, and quartered, before 
Istand it! Pil be torn to pieces by wild beasts 
before I stand it! I'll be blown up from the cra- 
ter of my own volcano before I stand it!” thun- 
dered Gertrude Lion, bounding like a storm into 
the midst of the room—her tall figure elevated, 
her fine head thrown back, her yellow hair falling 
like a cataract, her broad white bosom now red 
and heaving, her neck, her cheeks, her very brow, 
flushed to a bright carnation, her transparent nos- 
trils distended, quivering, her light-blue Saxon 
eyes dilated, blazing! 

General Stuart-Gordon and Britannia looked 
at her in silent astonishment. 

“{—] shall break a blood vessel! I wish I 
might, it would be a relief. I shall choke to 
death! I shall burst!” cried the giantess, shaking 
with her thunder from head to foot. 

“Why, what is the matter, Gertrude?” jn- 
quired the General. 

“Hoip yorr toneve!” shouted the amazon, 
strutting up and down the room like a chafed 
bearess in her cage. “Don’t speak to me, I am 
dangerous; I shall do damage; I shall explode 
and blow the house up!” 

“Can you guees what has angered her, Britan- 


nia?” 
ty shook her head. 
_.“It is insufferably hard, so it is, that out of all 
the millions on this burdened earth, I only care for 
one boy, and I am to be swindled out of him !” cried 
Gertrude, flinging back the torrent of hair, every 
golden thread of which bristled with agitation. 
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“Yon all part with your sweethearts and wives 
with as much indifference as you would resign the 





partner of a dance. By my own heart’s strength, 
Iwill not. I have felt a long time as though I 
ought to roll up my cuffs and take that woman in 
hand! This is a judgment on me for not doing it. 
[ have let her scheme and plot, and marry and 
unmarry, and torture and break hearts to her 
own heart’s content. Oh, just God! that I have 
spent so much time in ridding the woods and 
mountains of wolves and bears, and that I have 
let this human hyena walk abroad among women, 
and never resolved to deal with her until she 
struck her fangs into my own heart! Selfish that 
[ was! Not for the sake of Susan, of Louise, of 
Louis, of Zoe, of all the hearts that she has 
trampled in the dast, did I resolve to punish her! 
Now she would plant her cloven foot upon my 
bosom! Would marry off my boy—my own, own 
boy—the gift of the mountain cataract to me; my 
own beautiful white water-lily, that I found bro- 
ken and half drowned amid the foam of the torrent 
and the peaks of the rocks. He took the wrong 
road then, and was nearly dashed to pieces over 
the precipice of Mad River Pass,and I saved him. 
He has taken @ wronger road over a madder pass, 
and is in danger of being thrown over a worse 
precipice than before, and Ill save him again! 
That I should let the Armstrong marry him off toa 
milk-sop like Louise, who is not capable of taking 
care of him! Set her up with it! What would 
Louise do with his Irish bog-trotting peasants? I 
would make them work and support themselves! 
I can’t drive slaves, somehow! There is a pride in 
my heart that keeps me from it! But oh, glory! 
how I can drive worthless free people! I’d soon 
have the hillocks levelled and the bog filled up! 
But how can Louise help him in his plans of life ? 
Oh, he has been charmed, fooled ; he is in a be- 
wilderment! He shall be saved! ” 

The storm had nearly expended its fury. From 
tearing and striding—from thundering, blazing, 
and roaring, Gertrude subsided into sauntering, 
crying, and exclaiming. The storm had subsided, 
but not the resolution to which it had given birth. 
General Stuart-Gordon took his paper and walked 
out of the room. Brighty arose, and, taking the 
hand of the still somewhat excited girl, led her to 
a seat by the fire, and placing one hand upon her 
heaving breast, she inquired, “Now, what is all 
this about, Gertrude ?” 

“What is all this about? Why, that I have 
just heard from Zoe Dove the name of the young 
man to whom Mrs. Armstrong is going to marry 
Louise. It is James Frobisher, my own be- 
trothed ! ” 

“My cousin, the Earl of Clonmachnois, whose 
life you saved! But were you betrothed ?” 
“Yes—no! That is to say, I do not really 
know if it was actually so or not. This was the 
way of it: He passed six weeks with me at the 
Lair. Just before he went, he asked me to have 
him—but just to go to a boarding school for a 
year, and learn some accomplishments. Well, I 
told him no, very decidedly; of course I was not 
going to have a man for the first asking. I wanted 
to be courted like other women! I suppose he 
misunderstood me, or he hadn’t time; at any rate, 
he took my no, and went off with it! Something 
in my own bosom assures me that he prefers me 
to every other woman. Mrs. Armstrong knew it 
all. She was in the neighborhood all the time 
while you were away ; and in two words, I am go- 
ing to Washington to forbid the banns.” 

“ You are mad, Gertrude!” 

“Then I am the better company for those I go 
to see!” exclaimed the amazon, with spirit. 
“Good night! Late as it is, this night I go to 
the Lair, and to-morrow, with early dawn, I set 
out for Washington. Oh, Pll strike her a blow! 
Tl give her a turn! I'll purposely wait until the 
last moment—until the bridal circle stand before 
the parson!—then I’ll denounce her villany! 
Then I'll insist upon being heard! Then and 
there I will denounce her!” 

“You are mad! Ponder, my dear Gertrude— 
bethink you, we have no proofs !—nay, we are not 
certain even in our own hearts of her guilt.” 
“Tuen and rHere! in her pride of place, in 
her hour of triumph, I will denounce her as a 
traitress—as a murderess! and I will trust to her 
own conscience, in that moment of surprise and 
horror, to corroborate my testimony if I am right, 
or cover me with confusion if lam wrong. Good 
night, once more! I have no time to lose in vain 
ceremonies! Make my adieus to the family.” 
And the amazon bounded from the room. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Britannia men- 
tioned the mad freak of the Ger-Falcon. 

“ What! do such a desperate act as that? She 
will not, with all her madness.” 

“Rely upon it that Gertrude will do it.” 

“Tf she has such a design, she must be prevented 
from carrying it out. It would kill Louise” And 
Louis arose from the table and rang the bell. 
“Saddle the fleetest horse in the stable!” was 
the order he gave the servant who appeared. 

In fifteen minutes, Louis Stuart-Gordon was 
galloping rapidly towards the Lair. He arrived 
in two hours. Gertrude had set out for the 
metropolis at four o’clock that morning. It was 
now eleven. She had seven hours in advance of 
him. Gertrude, with her strong, fleet horse, and 
her hard riding, would probably reach the city by 
nightfall. He, were he to set out now, might 
reach it by ten or eleven o’clock at night. He 
resolved to attempt it. Writing a hasty line to 
his family, and sending it by a boy, he set out for 
Washington. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT] 
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Sprrinerietm, Monday, June 5, 1850. 
To the Editor of the New York Tribune: 

Since you have been so obliging as to insert in 
your columns my reply to the calumnies of Sigma 
against the Roman Republic, I am encouraged 
again to trespass on your.patience by sending you 
a few observations touching a system of misrepre- 
sentation which has been insidiously disseminated 
throughout this country, as likewise in Europe. 
The Aristocratic-Jesuitical party seems to be 
especially interested in distorting the Italian 
question, not only because it involves the imme- 
diate well-being of some twenty-five millions of 
human beings, but likewise because, from its re- 
ligious, as well as from its geographical position, 
it could not fail to exercise an immense influence 
upon the cause of civil and religious liberty 
throughout the entire world. By most artful 
misrepresentations, this party endeavors to de- 
prive the Liberals of the sympathy of American 
freemen. 

In monarchical countries it is studiously incul- 
cated among the people that they ought to be 
overwhelmed with respect and gratitude when- 
ever the Prince relinquishes some small portion 
of his power, as the means of preserving the re- 
mainder. 

Let us imagine that a joint-stock company had 
deposited their funds or other valuables in the 
hands of an agent, and this agent were to take it 
into his head to appropriate the whole to his own 
use, leaving the company in a state of destitution. 
Let us imegine that this agent, fearful lest the 
company might come and forcibly take back its 
property, were to hire a band of ruffians to protect 
him, and that this mercenary gang were to beat, 
imprison, or kill, the poor, defrauded merchants. 
Let us imagine that their friends and neighbors, 
having united to assist them, this dishonest agent, 
rather than risk a fight, were to restore to the 
company a tithe of his plunder, and then were to 
have the effrontery to tell them that they ought 
to be grateful for his generosity—what would 
you say of such a fellow? oe 

Such is precisely the relative position of People 
and of Prince. The oppression of the Pope is 
even more odious; for he, uniting the temporal 
to the spiritual dominion, destroys all confidence 
between man and man, all affection in families, and 
works upon the superstition of the masses, using 
for political purposes the power he claims to ex- 
ercise as head of the Catholic Church, and shut- 
ting men out of heaven for not obeying his au- 
thority as King. But not to enter upon theologi- 
cal discussion, which is out of place here, let us 
class the Pope (where he so obstinately insists 
upon being —— among the temporal Princes, 
and let us impartially weigh the conduct of these 
Princes toward the People. 

When the oppression of the Italian Govern- 
ment had, in 1847, risen to such an excess that 
the Princes could no longer withstand the popular 
movement, these Princes, acting under the advice 
of a British peripatetic Ambassador, placed them- 
selves at the head of the Liberal party, to lead. 
and to mislead it. What else could be expected 
from Jesuits? When were Princes ever known 
to have reformed themselves ? 

King Ferdinand of Naples (commonly called 
Bomba) is the most cruel tyrant of the present 
day—even past ages cannot show a worse one. 
Once he gave way to the popular will, and accept- 
ed the Eonstitution. nfortunate day! Had 
he not done that act of deceit, he would have 

















exterminate those same men who had saved his 
crown and his life. No sooner had the noble 
generosity of the too confiding multitude removed 
from his cowardly soul the fear of punishment, 
and persuaded him that he could, with impunity, 
conspire against the nation, than, together with his 
Jesuitical companions, he laid schemes for enact- 
ing a modern St. Bartholomew. Through the in- 
strumentality of the priests, who from the altars 
declared that their religion was in danger, this 
iniquitous clique worked upon the superstition of 
the Lazzaroni, exciting them by the double mo- 
tive of religion and of plunder. Lists of the 
doomed families were distributed by the confiden- 
tial agents of this modern Nero. The police 
marked the houses devoted to destruction, while 
bands of Lazzaroni, each led by a priest and a 
police agent, carried destruction from dwelling to 
dwelling, promiscuously massacreing men, women, 
and children, and plundering their houses. The 
soldiers of this royal tiger, aiding the bands above 
alluded to, traversed the city, attacking every 
group of Liberals, who, with the courage of des- 
pair, congregated together for mutual protection. 

The Swiss troops (recruited almost exclusively 
from the ranks of the Sonderbund) surpassed the 
others in ferocity; as a specimen, I can cite one 
circumstance: About 400 Liberals having taken 
refuge in a house, these barbarians contrived to 
break down the staircase, to prevent escape: then 
setting fire to the building, all perished in tks 
flames. This conduct of the Swiss was the more 
surprising, since they had but a few days previous 
shown marked sympathy with the Liberals. The 
change was brought about by the subiJety of the 
Jesuits, who, by sending agents of their own un- 
d+r the disguise of Liberals, to quarrel with the 
Swiss, brought them against the enemies of the 
King under feelings of personal irritation. The 
responsibility of these atrocities lies, therefore, 
more on the shoulders of the King and the Jesu- 
its than on those of the troops. 


Such is the rule of the King of Naples. As 
an undisguised tyrant, he is less dangerous than 
some others. He acts up to the maxim that the 
Kingdom is his by Divine right ; and, like a cer- 
tain English duke, he says, “Can I not do as I 
will with my own?” A few days sooner or later, 
this monster must fall, amid universal execra- 
tion. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany has shown him- 
self to be at heart as great a tyrant as his broth- 
er-in-law Bomba; but he is more cunning. He 
formerly abolished capital punishment for all 
crimes—even for murder—yet at the same time, 
without trial, banished tothe most unhealthy parts 
of the Maremma all persons suspected of Liberal 
Opinions. With true Jesuitical hypocrisy he thus 
subjected his victims to greater suffering than if he 
had handed them over at once to the executioner. 
Thovgh he had solemnly engaged to uphold the 
Constitution, he nevertheless clandestinely ab- 
sconded—issued an incendiary proclamation ex- 
citing the Tuscans to cut each other’s throats— 
and, on finding that they had too much good sense 
to listen to his exhortations, he invoked the Aus- 
trian intervention. The desire of the mass of the 
population was to unite with the Roman Repub- 
lic, but the intrigues of British diplomacy and of 
the Piedmontese Camarilla, operating upon the 
weakness of some persons of influence in the 
country who allowed themselves to be misled by 
these promises and menaces, the much desired 
union was deferred. The Grand Duke returned 
to Florence, supported by Austrian bayonets, and 
the Jesuits became masters of the field. Who 
were their first victims? Those very persons 
whom they had mystified, and through whose cul- 
pable weakness in listening to their honeyed 
words they had returned to power! The British 
Ambassador, who was mainly instrumental in this 
restoration—who was the first person to féte the 
entry of the Austrians—lost all influence under 
the new order of things, so that he is now as bas- 
ily employed at unmaking as he was before at cre- 
ating—not from humanity, but from pique. On 
the return of the Grand Duke, his Royal High- 
ness caused the prison doors to be opened to the 
most atrocious criminals, in order to make room 
for political offenders. He turned loose the 
rogues, and put in prison the honest men! How 


cruelties are to be pitied, and for their sake these 
persecutions are to be regretted. But the cause 
must be strengthened by them ; it was a necessity 
that the contrast between the despots and the pa- 
triots should be shown in such clear colors as to 
defy contradiction. 

Though Rome had fallen into the hands of the 
Jesuits, had Sicily been saved, it could have re- 
mained an island fortress, where the sacred fire of 
freedom could bave been kept alive. But the 
Royal Camarilla of Piedmont, together with 
British diplomacy, ruined that hope likewise. 
The Sicilians, misled by the delusion that they 
would be recognised as an independent state by 
Great Britain, placed at their head a Provisional 
Government, in which the aristocratic influence 
predominated. Trusting in the promises of the 
British Foriegn Secretary, they elected a King 
of his dictation. Their flag was immediately sa- 
luted by 21 discharges from British vegsels-of- 
war. The people, lulled into security, did not 
take those measures necessary for their defence. 
Various manoeuvres were put into practice, to 
prevent their being able to use all those means 
which were within their reach, while finally, 
abandoned by their King elect, and likewise by 
British diplomacy, as usual, they were handed 
over to the tender mercies of King Bomba, to be 
by him persecuted and massacred. 

How couilit beotherwise? Princesand diplo- 
matiate, men without conscience, having been al- 
lowed to direct a revolution, guided it where it 
best suited their narrow views. All revolutions 
which have been conducted by nobles have ended 
in their merely securing for themselves certain 
aristocratic privileges, as was the case in Eng- 
land before the Reform bill. The Reform in 
England in ’32 was brought about by the shop- 
keepers—they secured for themselves the right of 
voting. A Revolution, to produce benefit to the 
People, must be conducted by the People, and by 
such as they can place reliance in, or the People 
will always be cajoled out of the fruit of their la- 
bor. It is to be hoped that in the approaching 
contest the people may profit by the past dearly 
bought experience—that they may recollect how 
they have been betrayed by Princes, Nobles, and 
Diplomatists—that they may always bear in mind 
that these men are the allies of the Jesuits, who 
never forget nor forgive. All nations must act 
for the general benefit of mankind and not for lo- 
cal advantages or national aggrandizement. The 
Despots, regardless of nationality, assist each 
other against the People, having established for 
that purpose a league, which they blasphemously 
call “ Holy.” The immense armies which cover 
all Earope are not directed against each other, 
but only against the people. Their device is, 
“divide and conquer.” Not only do they endea- 
vor to provoke jealousy between the cities and 
provinces of Italy, (and also of Germany,) calling 
a native of Florence a foreigner when he is in 
Rome, and vice versa—but they continue to foment 
hatred between Nations, exciting Germans against 
Hungarians, Hungarians against Italians, Ital- 
ians against Poles, &c., &c. Let the people now 
have their league, which with some greater shew 
of reason they can call “Holy.” May the Des- 
pots never again find the students of Vienna will- 
ing to march against the Italians. No! Human- 
ity, civilization, and the cause of the People, are 
the same in Vienna as in Italy or in Hungary— 
they are the same on the Rhine as on the Danube 
or on the Seine. 

The delusion so successfully practiced upon the 
merchants and shop-keepers, is now beginning to 
dissipate. They seethat the party falsely calling 
itself the Protector of Order, is in reality the 
subverter of all order—that, by ‘its unscrupulous 
efforts to maintain its supremacy, it keeps the 
world in constant agitation—that it is the enemy 
of all improvement, civilization, and education. 
This party was so reckless that, at the risk of 
plunging all parts of Europe into civil war, it de- 
stroyed credit and confidence, for the purpose of 
laying the blame on the Liberals, and exciting 
against them the indignation of those very per- 
sons for whose benefit the patriots were toiling. 
Europe is now fast dividing itself into two 
camps. In the one are to be found the Pope, 
Kings, Nobles, and Jesuits, marshalled under the 











truly royal! 

The Pope, who had always been a most weak 

man, was when first elected entirely under the 
guidance of Cardinal Micarj, of hie confessor 
Graziosi, and of the advocate Silvani—all three 
liberal-minded men. Unfortunately these good 
men were all of them suddenly and simultaneous- 
ly taken ill, and all of them died. Then the 
Pope fell into other hands, and he attempted to 
undo all the good he had commenced. His deeds 
may be considered, from the death of the three 
persons above mentioned, more as the work of the 
Conclave, than hisown spontaneousacts. Allthe 
accusations with which he charged the Triumvi- 
rate have been proved to be false—while without 
the slightest hesitation he himself commits those 
very crimes—witness, among other proofs, the de- 
creeof confiscation just published in Rome. The 
British Foreign Secretary has contributed but 
little to the crimes of the Roman reaction—the 
Pope did not want his stimulus; moreover the 
British Consul at Rome is an honorable, inde- 
pent merchant, who has never been contaminated 
by the Jesuitical lessons taught in the school of 
diplomacy. 
However numerous and fatal may have been 
the faults of Carlo Alberto on previous occasions, 
nevertheless he seems to have determined in the 
spring of 1849 to try a last desperate effort to 
wipe off the stains upon, his reputation—but all 
was useless; the Camarilla effectually thwarted 
all his projects; the disaster of Novara put an 
end to his career, and he, in his turn, found him- 
self an exile. The Republicans, had they not 
been interfered with by French intervention in 
Rome, could have remedied thesedisasters. They 
were organizing in the centre of Italy a truly pa- 
trioticand strong Government—one which derived 
its power not through the oppression of those at 
the head of the State, but from the popular sym- 
pathy upon which it was founded—from its wisdom, 
its moderation, its justice, its firmness, its honesty. 
This new Government, though surrounded with 
all sorts of difficulties, was fearlessly placed in 
comparison with the long-established Governments 
on all sides of it, that all nations might see which 
system worked the beste Such philanthropic pro- 
jects could not but meet with the opposition of the 
Despots, and the Republic now lies prostrate— 
stunned—but not dead, The Tyrants and their 
organs have dared to say that the people are not 
fit to govern themselves, because they avoid the 
vices of their former oppressors. The Princes 
accuse of a desire of plunder the people who re- 
quired reforms. Have not the Princes committed 
every species of rapine and plunder ? Where can 
one instance of this be found on the part of the 
people in insurrection? I will cite one example 
out of many of the people’s honesty: While pro- 
clamations of this nature were yet on the walls of 
the Tuscan cities, a citizen of Leghorn, alarmed 
at seeing a great crowd in the streets, ran off home 
from his store with his handkerchief full of dollars; 
the weight broke the linen, and the dollars fell 
into the crowd. The by-standers, making a cir- 
cle, helped the man in his misfortune, and collect- 
ed his dollars for him; not a cent was missing. A 
few days before this circumstance, the police had 
been turned out of the city. During the whole of 
the time that there was no police, not a robbery 
occurred ; yet some calumniators are to be found 
who endeavored to represent the people as unfit 
to be trusted out of leading strings. 

Could anything have been more orderly and 
decorous than the Roman elections under the aus- 
pices of universal suffrage? Was not the Assem- 
bly composed of men the most eminent for their 
virtues and patriotism? Could any body of dele- 
gates have conducted itself with greater dignity 
than did the Roman representatives of the people, 
amid unprecedented difficulties, and in a city be- 
seiged by an enemy? These elections and this 
Assembly can bear comparison with any in the 
world. The people can only hope to improve their 
education when they are masters, and have the 
power to do so. So long as the tyrants have the 
power in their hands, every effort will be made to 
prolong the ignorance of the multitude. The 
world has seen how the Republicans acted up to 
their principles—how they forgave all their for- 
mer adversaries and persecutors—how they showed 
the most sublime moderation—and how they have 
been rewarded by inhuman persecutions and exe- 
cutions. Among the many persons placed in re- 
sponsible situations, with the command of the re- 
sources of the country, it is now evident that not 
one mal-appropriated a single cent of the public 
money; while on the contrary, there are innumer- 
able instances of great sacrifices of private inter- 
est among the Republicans for the public good. 
The patriotic exiles in a state of absolute 
poverty, left their country. What a contrast 
with their enemies! Even a considerable portion 
of the very last loan obtained from Rothschilds 
has mysteriously disappeared among the Cardi- 
nals! Will the public continue to uphold the 
cruel, and to maltreat the just? Will the public 
praise the dishonest, and blame the honest? The 





been swept away, and would not have had the 
opportunity, shortly afterward, to betray and to 


banner of Despotism. In the other is the People, 
collected under the banner of liberty. These two 
principles cannot co-exist. Should by any misfortune 
the Cossacks succeed in subduing Europe for 
time to their influence, then in no part of the 
world will Liberty be allowed a hiding-place— 
not even the New World will be free from the 
scourge of Despotism. American citizens have 
every inducement to sympathize with the Euro- 
pean patriots—for the love of Justice—for their 
interests—for the sake of tranquillity, prosperity 
and commerce, which cannot flourish till Liberty 
be triumphant. The People cannot be extermi- 
nated, and until they obtain equal rights, all ex- 
pectation of their being quiet and contented is a 
dream. ‘There may be, as there is now, a lull be- 
tween the storms—but that is not peace. Europe 
owes much to America for having shown how well 
a Democratic Government works—on the other 
hand, if the millions of emigrants who have left 
Europe through disgust at the despotic system, 
had remained there, and had worked for the gene- 
ral good, the Old World would now be free. 

This great question might two years ago have 
been settled nearly without a struggle, had British 
diplomacy sincerely supported the just demands of 
the oppressed multitudes. The vacillating conduct 
of the British Foreign Secretary and his sympa- 
thy for Nobles have brought society into its pre- 
sent state of confusion. The Patriots are willing 
to rely upon reason and argument. The Despots, 
however, being weak on these points, only place 
their faith in force, coercion, and violence. When 
the struggle commences may God protect.the right 

~ Yours, &c, Forses. 





FREE DISCUSSION IN VIRGINIA. 


From the Loudoun Chronicle. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


{n order to counteract reports prejudicial to 
my reputation, that have grown out of the pre- 
sentment of the grand jury, I deem it an act of 
justice due to me and the religious society with 
which I am connected, that my defence, recently 
submitted to the court, should be published. 
The court, after hearing the argument of the 
attorney for the Commonwealth, and my reply, 
and considering the affidavit of C. C. McIntyre, 
as well as my own, determined to quash the pro- 
ceedings. 

Samvet M. Janney’s Answer. 


Having been summoned to appear before the 
Justices of the county court of Loudoun, “to 
show cause why information shall not be filed 
against me upon the presentment of the grand 
jury, for maintaining, in an article published in 
the Washingtonian, on the 10th of August last, 
that masters have no right of property in their 
slaves,” I beg leave to submit to the court the 
following good and sufficient reasons why the 
said informatiton should not be filed : 

First. Ideny the fact alleged in the presentment. 
It will be found, on a careful examination of the 
said essay, that so far from maintaining that mas- 
ters have no right of property in their slaves, 
I have distinctly stated, in two paragraphs there- 
in, that slaves in Virginia are property. The 
first of these pa’ phs contains my definition of 
slavery, viz: “It is based upon a principle recog- 
nised in all the slave States, and expressed in the 
laws of South Carolina in these words, ‘slaves 
shall be deemed, held, taken, reputed, and ad- 
jadged in law to be chattels personal, in the hands 
of their owners, &c.” Slavery, therefore, is that 
condition in which man is held as a chattel.” 
The second of these paragraphs, towards the 
close of the essay, is as follows, “A slave is to all 
intents and purposes a chattel personal, and may 
be taken and sold for his master’s debts; he can- 
not acquire nor hold property; he can make no 
contract that his master may not annul; he can- 
not even contract matrimony, for there is no legal 
marriage for slaves.” 

Here is a aes er in that slaves are 

roperty, in the legal sense of the term, for b 

eiy is Adade anything to which a ; ates 
legal title; and it would be abeatt We 4 maintain 
ro ee wy Boor of slaves have no 
legal title, when we know that sla 

- ish + byt or : very is estab- 

n fact, this is the very stron objection I 
have to the whole tyibuin 42 Anolis be it 
degrades men by regarding them as property, and 
not only as property but as chattels personal. 

In this respect it differs from that system of 
feudal bondage which formerly prevailed in Eu- 
rope, for the serf was attached to the soil; he 
could be sold with it, but not sithout it, and con- 
sequently the family ties were not liable to be 
broken at the will of the master. Perhaps it 
may be that the quotation I introduced 
~~ the writings of John Wesley does maintain 

masters have no right of property in their 





slaves; but I leave to call your attention to 
the neu be Wesley as quoted by me. He 
says, “it cannot be that either war or contract 


can give any man such a property in another, as 





eee eee the eee etka tines veo 
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these | he has in his sheep and oxen.” Now, we know 
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that the owner of sheep and oxen can at any time 
put them to death ; but a master cannot put his 
slave to death without being guilty of homicide 
or murder ; consequently, the law does make a 
distinction between property in man, and proper- 
ty in sheep and oxen. But if the sentiment quo- 
ted from Wesley will bear the construction put 
upon it by the grand jury, it docs not mecessari- 
ly follow that I adopted it as my own; for we 
may quote from anauthor for other purposes than 
to corroborate our own sentiments. If the quo- 
tation from Wesley is at variance with my own 
expressions in relation to property in man, it 
cannot reasenably be imputed to me. The object 
I had in view in quoting from the founder of 
M-thodism, while controverting the arguments of 
a professed Methodist minister, is sufficiently ob- 
vious ; it was “to show what genuine Methodism re- 
quires in relation to slavery,” and there was ® pas- 
sage in the manuscript to this effect, when taken 
to the editor of the Washingtonian, but it was 
stricken out by his request, in order to spare the 
feelings of certain individuals. Mi 

Having now shown that I did not maintain, as 
alleged in the presentment, “ that masters have no 
right of property in their slaves,” I deem it prop- 
er to say, in the language of George Washington, 
“that it is among my first wishes to see some plan 
adopted by which slavery in this country may be 
abolished by law.”* : 

Second. The statute under which this present- 
ment was made, when taken in connection with the 
Constitution of Virginia, does not apply to this case. 
The Constitution says, (art. 3, sec 11) “The Le- 
gislature shall not pass any law abridgtng freedom 
of speech or of the press;” and again it says, 
“ Nor shall any man be enforced, restrained, mo- 
lested, or burthened in his body or goods, or oth- 
erwise suffer on account of bis religious opinions 
or beliefs ”—that ‘all men shall be free to pro- 
fess, and by argument to maintain their opinions 
in matters of religion.” ~ 

We must not suppose that the Legislature in- 
tended to violate this fundamental principle of 
the Constitution, and therefore it is reasonable to 
construe the statute, so as not to infringe the free- 
dom of speech or of the press, or to impair that 
religious liberty so solemnly guarantied to every 
oitizen of Virginia. 

It may be shown by reference to the Discipline 
of the Society of Friends (page 61) that “as a re- 
ligious Society we have found it to be our indis- 
pensable duty todeclare to the world our belief 
that slavery is wholly inconsistent with the be- 
neficent precepts of the Chistian religion. It there- 
fore remains to be our continued concern to pro- 
hibit our members from holding in bondage our 
fellow men. And at the present time we appre- 
hend it to be incumbent on every individual 
deeply to consider. his own particular share in 
this testimony. The slow progress in the eman- 
cipation of this part of the human family we 
lament, but, nevertheless, do not despair of their 
ultimate enlargement. And we desire that 
Friends may not suffer the deplorable condition 
of these, our enslaved fellow beings, to lose its 
force upon their minds through the delay which 
the opposition of the interested may occasion 
in this work of justice and mercy, but rather be 
animated to consider that the longer the opposi- 
tion remains, the greater is the necessity, on the 
side of righteousness and benevolence, for our 
steady perseverance in pleading their cause.” 

This extract from our Discipline shows conclu- 
sively that we place our opposition to slavery on 
the ground of a religious concern. We consider it 
a duty, on proper occasions and in the spirit of 
meekness and love, “to open our mouths for the 
dumb, and to plead the cause of the poor and 
needy.” (Prov. xxxi, 8, 9.) But never on any 
occasion has a Friend been known to “incite 
slaves to make insurrection or rebellion,” for to 
resist oppression by pbysical force is contrary to 
our well known peaceable principles. We be- 
lieve that the triumphs of philanthropy and 
christianity cannot be achieved by coercive means, 
but by the gentle, persuasive spirit of the Gospel, 
which, proceeding from the love of God, expands 
the heart into love for the whole human family. 
Nor do we feel at liberty to encourage insubordi- 
nation among slaves, nor to advise or incite them to 
leave their masters, for this would bean improper 
interference with the relations established by law: 

Our concern is not to meddle with the slave, 
but to appeal to the master—our course is open 
and aboveboard—our aim is to accomplish a 
christian object by christian means. 

Now, we must not suppose that the Legislature 
intended, by the statute referred to, to deprive us 
of a religious privilege, solemnly guarantied to 
uaby the Constitution of our native State, and 
which has been constantly exercised by the mem- 
bers of our Society from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment down to the present day. 

Thirdly. ‘If the court shall deem that the 
statute under which this presentment was made 
does apply to this case, and it was intended for 
such cases, then I would respectfully maintaia, 
that the statute, being a palpable violation of the 
Constitution of Virginia, has not the force of law 
and it is the duty of the Judiciary to disregard 
it. The court will find a precedent for this 
course in the case of Peter Kemper vs. Mary 
Hawkins, recorded in “ A cdllection of cases de- 
cided in the General Court of Virginia.” — Phila. 
Edition, page 20. 

In this case, which was decided in the year 1793, 
a statute of the Legislature was unanimously set 
aside, on the ground that it was contrary to the 
Constitution of Virginia. 

Judge Roane, in giving his opinion, said : 

“TI now think that the Judiciary may and ought 
not only to refuse to execute a law expressly re- 
pugnant to the Constitution, but also one which is, 
by a plain and natural construction, in opposition 
to the fundamental principles thereof. If the Le- 
gislature may infringe the Constitution, it is no 
longer fixed; it is not this year what it was the 
last, and the interests of the people are wholly at 
the mercy of the Legislature.”—Page 38. 

Jadge Henry said : 

“T concur most heartily with my brothers who 
have gone before me, in the last two points, that 
the law is unconstitutional, and ought not to be 
executed ; the injunction, therefore, must be over- 
ruled ; and this opinion I form, not from a view of 
the memorials, nor from writers who knew not the 
blessings of free government, but as they were seen 
and felt through the prospect of future times ; but 
from honest reason, common sense, and the great let- 
ter of a free Constitution.”—Page 66. 

Judge Tucker said, in concluding his remarks: 

“From all these instances, it appears to me that 
this deduction clearly follows, viz: ‘The Judiciary 
are bound to take notice of the Constitution, as the 
Jirst law of the land, and that. whatsoever is contrary 
thereto is not the law of the land? ” —Page 81. 

I would moreover suggest, that the statute now 
under consideration his been recently changed 
in some ofits features, since which I believe there 
has been no judicial decision under it. 

Fourthly. { would respectfully call the attention 
of the court to the circumstances under which my 
review of W. A. Smith’s address was written. A 
person from another county, professing to lecture 
on education, had recently traversed the county of 
Loudoun, and at several places publicly maintained 
that slavery is right in itself, and is sanctioned by 
the Bible ; he had even ventured to call in question 
and to ridicule the leading doctrine of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, as may be seen by an edi- 
toriai article in the Loudoun Whig, published the 
same week that the lecture was delivered in Lees- 
burg. And can it be possible that freedom of speech 
and of the press are so completely prostrated in 
Virginia, that a native citizen of the county may 
not be permitted to answer an address thus public- 
ly delivered, in which were maintained doctrines 
at variance with the sentiments of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Patrick Henry, and all the 
great statesmen of Virginia? The court will 
find, on examination of the essay for which I have 
been presented, that it is moderate and temperate 
in its tone; expressive of warm attachment to the 
Federal Union, and of respect for the feelings of 
my fellow-citizens, whose education and circum- 
stances have caused them to view this subject in a 
different light from that in which I have seen it. 

So careful was I not to give offence, that I era- 
sed from it a quotation from Jefferson, which I 
thought was too strong for the nerves of some 
sensitive people in Loudoun; and on handing the 
manuscript to the editor, C. C. McIntyre, who is 
also a member of the court, [ requested him to ex- 
amine it and strike out any that was cal- 
culated to do harm. He did examine it with that 
object, and a clause was stricken out showing the 
wee for which the quotation from Wesley was 

e, but it ought to have been retained, as subse- 
quent events have shown. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to reiterate, that so 
far from denying that slaves in Virginia are le- 
gally the property of their owners, I asserted that 

“they are to all intents and purposes chattels 
” and this is the main ground of my op- 
Position to the whole system of slavery, for from 

is a eine all its menitels re a 

. us to pay all due respect to the dig- 

nity of the court aud the laws of my country, I 
trust that my ignorance of legal forma, in the prep- 
that the noes suswer, will be overlooked, and 
red by ae Ce Will protect me in the rights secu- 


oe TE 
“*Letter to J. F. Mercer. _ 


Constitution to the humblest citizen. 


S. M. Janney. 


“ Niagara 
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DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATE 





—— 


’ We stop our press to announce what seems to 
us a great public calamity. Tuesday night, at 
half past ten o'clock, President Taylor breathed 
his last. He participated last Thursday (the 4th) 
in the celebrations of that day, and appeared in 
his usual natural health. Early the next morn- 
ing he was attacked with cholera morbus ; fever 
superseded, and Tuesday night he died. Rarely 
has the decease of any public man given us 80 
much pain as this melancholy event, We have 
no room for comment. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


x’p We hope subscribers will “look sharp” 
when they open their papers, so as not to let the 
bills fall out unnoticed, if there be any. Com- 
plaints are sometimes made that we cut off, with- 
out previous notice. 

z¢p Our advance terms are rigid. The Clerk 
whose business it is to examine the list, has but 
one rule—and that is, to stop papers not renewed. 
Of course, he has no discretion in the matter; 
and it is impossible for us to go over a list of 
fourteen or fifteen thousand names every week, to 
see whose subscriptions are expiring. It is an- 
noying, we are aware, to some, to have their pa- 
pers stopped, when they have simply forgotten to 
renew ; but the rule, we assure everybody, is vital 
to us, and is better for them in the long run. 
Certainly, it saves them from the annoyance of 
being dunned. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 





We have the pleasure of laying before our 
readers to-day, the first of a series of Letters 
from California, by an able correspondent. 


———— 


NO PROGRESS. 


ee 


Congress made no progress last week in the 
real business of the session. 

Mr. Bell of Tennessee occupied three days in 
the Senate in the delivery of a speech on the Sla- 
very Question generally. It contained many 
strong points, was characterized by good temper, 
but was dreadfully prolix, verbose, and immeth- 
odical. Had it been compressed within an hour, 
it would have been one of the best speeches of 
the session. It was chiefly important as being 
the first elaborate vindication by a Southern 
Whig, in the Senate, of the policy of the Presi- 
dent, and as a protest against the despotism so long 
exercised by Mr. Clay over the Whig party. 

Mr. Smith of Connecticut followed him in a 
long dissertation upon matters and things in gen- 
eral connected with the anti-slavery movement, 
administering rebukes to all “ ultras,” especially 
on the Northern side of the line. He is consti- 
tutionally a partisan, and looks at all subjects 
through party-spectacles. Still, he did find time 
to vindicate the North against some of the accu- 
sations brought against her, and there were a few 
good things mixed up in his speech with indiffer- 
ent ones. 

The most noteworthy event of the proceedings 
last week, was the attempt of Mr. Clay to teach 
the Senators from Delaware to know their places. 
That distinguished gentleman labors under ao 
strange hallucination in regard to the Public Sen- 
timent of the country, claiming continually that 
it is strongly on the side of his favorite Compro- 
mise. The presentation of the proceedings of a 
public meeting in favor of that measure, he hails 
as an evidence that he is right ; but the resolutions 
of adverse meetings awaken his ire, and he can- 
not always permit them to pass without severe 
comment. When Mr. Wales submitted the re- 
port of the proceedings of a meeting of the citi- 
zens of Wilmington, Delaware, against the Com- 
promise and in favor of the President’s policy, 
and made some remarks concerning their high re- 
spectability, Mr. Clay seemed to think that the 
State of Delaware was not properly represented, 
and that he knew a great deal more of Public 
Opinion there than its own Senators. He kindly 
informed the Senate that the meeting was equally 
divided on the question—intimated that the reso- 
lutions smelt of the Cabinet, and had been pre- 
pared by one of the editors of the North Ameri- 
can—said that Wilmington, though a very re- 
spectahle town, contained only about fifteen thou- 
sand peopic—and then took upon himself, in open 
Senate, to catechise the Delaware Senator, de- 
manding of him who wrote the resolution, &c.? 
“Order! order!’ exclaimed many Senators, 
aroused by such an act of discourtesy, and the 
Senator seemed suddenly recalled to himself. 
Whether Messrs. Spruance and Wales can be 
won to the support of such a bill, as the Compro- 
mise, by the efforts of Mr. Clay to show that» he 
knows more of the people of their State, than 
they do themselves, we have yet to learn. 

In the House, time is murdered. A more in- 
efficient body of legislators never assembled in 
Washington. From Monday morning till Satur- 
day afternoon, there was'a succession of flat, un- 
profitable speeches upon an affair that should 
have been disposed of at one sitting—we mean 
the Galphin case. It is difficult to explain why 
time should thus be wasted in discussions that no- 
body reads, unless for the purpose of delaying 
and ultimately defeating all action in relation to 
California. Saturday, after voting had been ren- 
dered necessary, by the force of the Previous 
Question, there was a series of manceuvres, tend- 
ing to throw the question over till Monday, when 
(it being resolution day,) it was understood that 
& movement would probably be made to bring in 
California. Had certain Whigs from the free 
States been intent on baffling such a design, 
they could not have played the game of obstruc- 
tion to better purpose. One of them moved an 
adjournment before two o’clock. Such motions, 
with calls for the yeas and nays, were common all 
through the session. Mr. Schenck moved a call 
of the House, and demanded the yeas and nays. 
The double operation would have exhausted the 
patience of the House. Subsequently, when the 
yeas and nays were about to be called, he asked 
to be excused from voting, and on this he demand- 
ed the yeas and nays! Had he forgotten it was 
by such miserable devices that the Slavery-Prop- 
agandists had defeated action on Mr. Doty’s first 
movement for the admission of California, and 
were now harboring the design of setting at defi- 
ance the will of the majority? How could he 
condemn them, after imitating their example ? 
The House and the country ought to set their 
faces against all factious proceedings upon any 
subject. A minority has a right, by every parlia- 
mentary expedient, to prevent advantage being 
taken of the absence of members, to pass a meas- 
ure, or to prevent precipitate action by a major- 
ity. But in a full House, after an important 
measure has been thoroughly discussed and igs 
well understood, where all the forms of delibera- 
tive action have been observed, when argument 
has been exhausted, and the hour comes for test- 
ing the strength of the measure by votes, then, if 
& number of members, svfficient to call the yeas 
and nays, undertake to prevent a fair, constitu- 
tional, decisive expression of the will of the 
House, by expedients designed to secure the 
rights of minorities, but not to give them the con- 
trol of majorities, they may be properly styled a 
Faction, inimical to the peace of the county, and 
essentially revolutionary. 

Mr. Schenck and his friends succeeded in wea- 
rying the patience of the House; and without 
coming to any conclusion, it adjourned till Mon- 
day, when the subject came up again. 

The resolutions of the Committee, as origin- 
ally reported, were adopted. They deny the jus- 
tice of the Galphin claim, justify the Secretary 
of the Treasury under the late Administration, 
for paying the principal in accordance with law, 


















affirm that the present Secretary of: the 





pose of offering amendments. Certainly, the 
only real culprit in the case is left unrebuked by 
the resolutions of the Committee. Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Meredith are chargeable only with errors 
of opinion; but the conduct of Mr. Crawford, in 
continuing to prosecute such a claim against the 
Government, while holding a seat in the Cabi- 
net—a.claim which, when allowed, would secure 
him a fortune—was grossly improper. 

In the eighth month of the session—the Ap- 
propriation bills not yet considered; the subject 
of Cheap Postage unacted upon; California not 
admitced; New Mexico and Utah left without 
Government — such is the history, in brief, of 
the present Congress. 


apnea pionaton~cincinm 


ALARM GUNS. 


If we are to believe some of the Washington 

papers and letter writers, the country is on the 
brink of ruin. The terrible State of Texas, we 
learn, is to give Uncle Sam his quietus. The 
Union is hysterical—the Southern Press darkens 
with rumors—there is a great deal of talk about 
the passing of the Rubicon—Texas is about 
marching 3,000 men upon New Mexico, it is ru- 
mored—General Quitman has sent a despatch to 
Washington intimating his willingness to lead 
10,000 gallant Mississippians to the field of con- 
flict, i¢ is rumored—the Cabinet has held a meet- 
ing to take the matter into consideration, it is ru- 
mored. 
From all these rumors, and from the daily 
alarms given in the Washington Union, we infer, 
not that the Chivalry but the Scrip of Texas has 
been pricked—not that the Union, but the Com- 
promise is in danger. A little wholesome panic 
may revive the prospects of the Compromise, and 
brighten the hopes of the Texan bondholders. 


THE ALTERNATIVE. 


Defeat the Compromise, and the future can be 
read as plain asa printed book. That book will 
show the two alternatives we have mentioned— 
the one disunion, the other the exclusion of the 
South from the Territories. Will the South 
submit to that exclusion? She will not. Sup- 
pose she did: would not there be a conflict be- 
tween Texas and New Mexico? And would not 
the first blow struck in that contest be the begin- 
ning of a civil war which would call to arms 
every State in the Union? Surely it would ; and 
we therefore earnestly but respectfully appeal to 
every patriotic man to do his duty in the great 
exigency which the whirlwind has brought upon 
the country.— Washington Union. 

The present aspect of the subject cannot be 
mistaken. We must meet it at once boldly in 
the face. Reject the basis of the Compromise, 
and the South loses California at once, without 
the slightest equivalent. Then she will lose 
every foothold in New Mexico, unless we not only 
reject her as a State, but prevent her new State 
Constitution, or a ‘Territorial Government 
formed by herself, like that of Oregon, from op- 
erating against the South, with anti-slavery pro- 
visions. And there is no other mode of counter- 
acting this inevitable result, but by Congress or- 
ganizing Territorial Governments for New Mex- 
ico and Utah, which shall be restricted in passing 
any law “establishing or prohibiting African 
slavery.” Choose ye between these alternatives. 
Will the South surrender California without an 
equivalent ?—and shall we, rejecting all compro- 
mises, as the Missouri Compromise cannot be 
obtained, cut her off from every inch of territory 
which she may be disposed to claim for thesettle- 
ment of her slaves? We speak plainly upon this 
subject—not as metaphysicians—not as men who 
revel in mere abstractions, but as plain, practical 
men, who judge from the circumstances that are 
before us, and come to the best conclusions of 
which the whole case is susceptible. Will the 
South abandon everything, except an efficient 
provision for the restitution of her fugitive 
slaves ?—or will she call upon Congress to pros- 
trate the Wilmot Proviso, and organize Territo- 
rial Governments for New Merxico and Utah, 
which will throw open these Territoaies to the 
fair experiment of the adaptation of slavery to 
the soil and the climate ?—J/. 

The organ of the Compromising Party is high- 
ly edifying on the subject of the Compromise. 
We hope Northern men disposed to vote for it, 
will carefully ascertain its bearings as laid down 
by the Union. Reject the Compromise, and the 
free State of California comes in “without an 
equivalent.” The policy of the Compromise bill, 
then, is, to secure some benefit to slavery, as a 
price for the admission of a free State! This is 
orthodox Democracy, is it not? Reject the Com- 
promise, and you lose New Mexico, unless we 
not only repudiate her as a State, but prevent 
her State or Territorial form of Government from 
operating against slavery! Reject the Compro- 
mise, and you cut the South off from every inch 
of territory, she may be disposed “to claim for 
the settlement of her slaves.”” Accept the Com- 
promise, and the Wilmot Proviso is prostrated, and 
Territorial Governments are organized in New 
Mexico and Utah, “which will throw open these 
Territories to the fair experiment of the adaptation of 
slavery to the soil and climate!” This is the lan- 
guage of the Union—this is its theory of the Com- 
promise bill—by such argument does it urge its 
adoption. We hope the Representatives of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Pennsylvania, will take notice— 
and we hope their constituents will also take 
notice. 

The Union asks—will the South submit to be 
excluded from the Territories, by the act of the 
People in forming State Governments, and pro- 
hibiting slavery ; and it answers, “she will not.” 
And why? Will slaveholders insist upon carry- 
ing their slaves into a Territory, whose People 
have decided against it? One year ago, the 
Union, on the induction of Mr. Burke as its as- 
sociate editor, thus stated its position on the sub- 
ject of slavery in the Territories : 

“ We propose the ground of NoNn-INTERVENTION ; 
by which we mean that Congress shall abstain from 
all legislation in relation to the subject of slavery in 
the new Territorise ; leaving i to the people of the 
Territories themselves to make the necessary provision 
for their eventual admission into the Union, and to 
regulate their internal concerns in thei own way. 
“This position is in accordance with the great 
fundamental principle upon which all free gov- 
ernment is founded, viz: the right of the people 
to establish the political institutions by which 
they shall be governed. It is the principle pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of Independence, and 
recognised in the Constitution of every State in 
the Union. It is the great American principle of 
liberty. And it is the enjoyment of this principle 
which we would secure to the citizens of the new Ter- 
ritories acquired from Mexico ; and if they, or either 
of them, SHOULD APPLY TO CONGRESS FOR ADMISSION 
AS SOVEREIGN STATES INTO THE UNIonN WITH A 
FREE CONSTITUTION, WE SAY ADMITTHEM. Ifthey 
come with Constitutions establishing slavery, we 
should say the same, just as we would insist that 
Congress should not now compel the people of 
Massachusetts to establish slavery, or the people 
of Virginia to abolish it.” 

The present position of the Union is in direct 
antagonism to its position one year ago. Then, 
it insisted that Congress should leave “it to the peo- 
ple of the Territories themselves, to make the neces- 
sary provision for their eventual admission into 
the Union, and to regulate their concerns in their 
own way ”—not that Congress should make pro- 
vision for said admission, but that the People 
should do it for themselves—not that Congress 
should regulate their internal concerns, but that 
the People should do this in their own way. 

Well, the People of California, in’ accordance 
with the Non-Intervention theory of the Union, 
have made “the necessary provision for their 
eventual admission into the Union,” and in regu- 
lating “their own concerns in their own way,” 
have prohibited slavery. And what says the 
Non-Intervention champion? Let California 
come in, but, not “without an equivalent!” Ad- 
mit her not, unless slavery be allowed to go into 
New Mexico! 

Yes—after having solemnly declared in its 
prospectus one year ago—“ it is the enjoyment of 
this principle which we would secure to the citi- 
zens of the new Territories; (the principle of 
regulating their internal concerns in their own 
way, and making provision themselves for their 
eventual admission into the Union;) and if they, 
or either of them, should apply to Congress for ad- 
mission as sovereign States into the Union with 
a free Constitution, we say, admit them” — after 
having solemnly pledged itself to this prin- 
ciple one year ago, where do we find it now? 
Fighting for a bill which positively forbids the 
People of the Territories “to regulate their inter- 
nal concerns in their own way” —fighting against 











the adnission of California for which its People 
have nade the “necessary provision,” unless an 
equivaent besecured for slavery—fighting against 
the admission of New Mexico, for whose admis- 
sion asa State its People have made the necessa- 
ry provision—denying with scorn their right to 
do what it declared they had a right to do one 
year ago—and insisting that, in defiance of their 
expresied will, they be remanded back to the 
Territorial condition, for the purpose of throwing 
open the Territory “to the fair experiment of the 
adaptation of slavery to the soil and climate,” 
thus repudiating its own doctrine that the People 
there onght to be left “ to regulate their internal 
conceris in their own way !!” 

Thehistory of the political press of this coun- 
try can furnish no instance of inconsistency so 
manifold, so flagrant, so utterly without shadow 
of excuse or paliation, a8 this. What considera- 
tion ought any reasonable man to attach to the 
opinions, the counsels, the monitions or warnings 
of such a journal ? 


—<———— 


INTIMIDATION AGAIN. 


We find the following correspondence in the 
National Intelligencer. It isa precious specimen 
of the game of brag: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, July 3, 1850. 

Genvtemen: In your paper of this morning I 
notice the following editorial : 
“We take it for granted that there is founda- 
tion, of some kind or other, for the statement in 
the following extract from the Washington cor- 
respondence of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce. If it be all really true, the gallant State 
of Texas is about to march an army into the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, and against an arm- 
ed station of the United States within them; and 
we are to have news of it in less than six weeks 
from this time! Let us hope, however, that the 
worthy correspon pent of the Journal is premature- 
ly alarmed for the safety of Santa Fe and the de- 
tachment of the army whose duty it will be to 
defend it. 

“ Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 

“ Wasuineton, Saturday, June 29, 1850. 

“ There will be some atartling intelligence from 
Texat in less than six weeks from this time. 
Texas will send an adequate force at once, as is 
supposd, to effect her objects—probably 2,500 
men. There are at Santa Ie about two hundred 
Texan camp followers, who take an interest in 
favor of the Texans. The troops of the United 
States, under Col. Monroe, number about five or 
six hundred, to which six hundred are about to be 
added. The Texans in this city are of the opin- 
ion that 'exas, supported as she is by the sympa- 
thies of the whole South, will arrest the United 
States mlitary officers, and bring them to trial 
for obstricting the operation of her laws. Should 
the adjugment bill be defeated, there is no doubt 
that Tems will absorb New Mexico, and if the 
United Sates interfere the Southern States will 
give her sll the aid she needs.” 

From this it seems that you hold it to be the 
“duty” & the “army” of the United States now 
statione¢at Santa Fe to defend, without authority 
of law, the military occupation of that portion of 
New Mexico lying this side of the Rio Grande 
against any attempt of Texas to maintain her 
claim by extending her jurisdiction over it. 

Your right to entertain such an opinion it is 
not my sbject to question. But I wish to say to 
you, lest you may be mistaken in the opinions of 
others, that the first Federal gun that shall be fired 
against the people of Texas, without the author- 
ity of law. will be the signal for the freemen from 
the Delayare to the Rio Grande to rally to the 
rescue. Whatever differences of opinion may 
exist in fhe public mind, touching the proper 
boundary of Texas, nothing can be clearer than 
that it is nota question to be decided by the army. 
Be not deceived, and deceive not others. “ Inter 
arma leges silent.” When the “ Rubicon” is pass- 
ed, the days of this Republic will be-numbered. 
You may consider the “gallant State of Texas” 
too weak for a contest with the army of the United 
States. But you should recollect that the cause 
of Texas in such a conflict, will be the cause of 
the entire South. And, whether you consider 
Santa Fs in danger or not, you may yet live to 
see thatfifteen States of this Union, with seven 
millions of people, “ who, knowing their rights, 
dare mfintain them,” cannot be easily conquered ! 
“ Sapiertibus verbum sat.” 

Yours, most respectfully, 
Avexanper H. Srepuens. 

Weulo not believe the rumor that Texas is 
about to march 2,500 men into New Mexico. It 
was probably got up in Washington, to order. 

We dbo not believe that, should Texas send any 
troops into New Mexico, there would be serious 
collision with the United States authorities. 

We do not believe that, should collision ensue, 
the freemen of the South, from the Delaware to 
the Rio Grazde, would take up arms to make 
common cause with Texas. 

We do believe that Mr. Stephens is under the 
impression tht the best way to force the non- 
slaveholders of the country into submission to the 
demands of Slavery, is to bully them. No man 
with proper respect for himself and his country- 
men, and a real regard for the Union of the 
States, would nake use of the absurd, inflamma- 
tory and insulting language in which the fore- 
going letter is written. 

We are sickat these miserable attempts to in- 
stitute a Reign of Terror—to bring the Federal 
Government into subjection to the power of Fac- 
tion. No man who would use the threatening 
language of Mr. Stephens, can be a real friend 
of the Union. He must understand that his in- 
sulting, defiant tone is calculated to arouse the 
spirit of resentment, to inflame the pride of the 
North, to embitter sectional feelings already suffi- 
ciently rancorous, 

Texas knowsthat her claim to New Mexico 
was always denied by the People of the North 
and one of the great parties of the South—that 
she has never been in actual possession of that 
country—that it is now occupied, as it has been 
since the war with Mexico, by the United States— 
that her claim may be safely adjudicated before 
the Supreme Court, the tribunal to which other 
States have submitted questions of disputed 
boundary—that this is the only peaceful and just 
mode of settling such controversies—that, if one 
State may enforce, at the point of the bayonet, 
her claim to a disputed territory, another State 
may do the same; so that there would no longer 
exist any guaranty for the continuance of the 
Federal Union. In the face of these considera- 
tions, she proposes, if we may credit the rumor 
above, to invade New Mexico, and raise her par- 
ricidal hand against the United States, which, 
four years ago, admitted her into their fellow- 
ship, and since then have wasted millions of money 
and thousands of the lives of their best citizens, 
in a war necessarily resulting from that act. In 
return for all that the Union has done and suf- 
fered in her behalf, she would commit high trea- 
son against it. The United States contemplate 
no aggression upon her rights—no invasion of 
her territory—no violence of any kind towards 
her; but-she threatens war against the United 
States, and Mr. Representative Stephens seconds 
the menace. “Whatever differences of opinion,” 
he says, “ may exist in the public mind touching 
the proper boundary of Texas, nothing can be 
clearer than that it is not a question to be decided 
by the army.” He means the army of the United 
States; forgetting that it is just as clear, “that it 
is not a question to be decided by the army” of 
Texas. 

Suppose Texas send an armed force there, what 
willitdo? The People have assembled in Con- 
vention; prepared the form of a State Constitu- 
tion, and. their application for admission as a 
State is on its way to Congress. That act can- 
not be undone. No armed force from Texas can 
compel the People to revoke their application. 
Nor can it oust the United States from possession 
of the territory, or compel their troops to recog- 
nise and submit to, the jurisdiction of Texas. 
The first gun will not be fired by Federal troops ; 
but if there be violence at all, by the invading 
force of Texas. Then the Rubicon will indeed 
have been passed ; and the days, not “of the Re- 
public,” but of Treason, will be numbered. 





Biowine ve.—“The South will sustain the 
short of 


Missouri C Line. An: 
that will, in our opinion, blow pared Confed- 
eracy.”—Charleston Mercury. 


The Missouri Compromice Line has been voted 
down by overwhelming majorities in both Houses ; 
it never will pass Congress. Where are the pre- 
monitory symptoms of a blow up? The Confed- 
eracy will outlive the prophets who foretell its 


* 





FOURTH OF JULY AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


One day in the year the Abolitionists find their 

principles enthusiastically sustained by the great 

majority of their fellow-countrymen, North and 

South! On the anniversary of the Nation’s 

Independence, Whigs and Democrats, slavehold- 

ers and serviles, forgetting for a moment Baltimore 

and Philadelphia Conventions, take their stand 

heside Abolitionists on the platform of the Decla- 

ration of 1776; and their presses, not excepting 

the Washington Union, republish with great de- 

votion the solemn affirmation—“ We hold these 

truths to be self-evident: that all men are created 

equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 

with certain unalienable rights; that among these 

are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

That to secure these rights Governments are in- 

stituted among men, deriving their just powers 

from the consent of the governed; that whenever 
any form of Government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute a new Government, 
laying its foundations on such principles, and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem moat likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.” 

On this Declaration, our fathers justified their 
revolt from a Government which undertook to tax 
their property without allowing them a represent- 
ation—in other words, to treat them as the sub- 
jects of absolute power. Seeking a foundation for 
their claim to govern themselves as an independ- 
ent people, they could find none but the doctrine 
that all men are created with the inalienable 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. ‘This doctrine they were obliged to assert, 
in its universality, so that it might comprehend 
their own case. A qualified declaration would 
have left the right or wrong of their rebellion an 
open question. A declaration that all free men, 
or all mhite men, or all Anglo-Saxons, were created 
with such rights, would have excited derision; 
but when they asserted the equality in personal 
rights of all men, they uttered a truth to which 
the heart of Humanity responded—as to a truth 
vital to its dignity, its well-being, and its eternal 
progression. 

In appealing to the opinions of mankind for 
the justification of their course, they were 
obliged to assert the rights of mankind; and 
their assertion of the rights of mankind involved 
the doctrine of correlative duties. If every man 
by nature had an inalienable right to liberty, it 
was the duty of all to recognise that right. If 
this doctrine of natural equality gave them the 
right to be independent of Great Britain, it im- 
posed upon Britain the duty of recognising their 
independence. But, in asserting this doctrine. 
they affirmed the right of the six hundred thou- 
sand slaves in the colonies at that time, to be free, 
and, by implication, their own duty to admit and 
recognise the right. 

In fact, the Declaration of Independence, under 
all the circumstances attending its promulgation, 
was a solemn pledge to the world that the political 
systems of the country that proclaimed it should 
be conformed to its :heory of the foundation, ends, 
and obligations, of Government. It was an anti- 
monarchical, anti-aristocratic, anti-slavery cove- 
nant, and in entering into it, our fathers called 
upon God to witness to their sincerity and the 
rectitude of their purposes. The spirit that gave 
birth to the Declaration of Independence pervaded 
the colonies generally. The people clearly saw 


uttered no menace, harbored no thought of dis- 
union, True, the anti-slavery policy which 
marked the earlier years of the Republic had 
been widely departed from ; the compromises of 
the Constitution relating to slavery, so reluctantly 
agreed to by the Northern States at the time of 
its formation — agreed to only with the under- 
standing that the system itself would at no distant 
day become extinct—were extended far beyond 
their original intent and application, with the ex- 





press view of perpetuating and strengthening an 
evil which our fathers labored to abate and limi', 
but they peacefally acquiesced, without securing 
one foot of the new acquisition for freedom. Such 
an exaction upon their patience, such an imposi- 
tion upon their spirit of brotherhood, such a vio- 
lation of the whole spirit of the Constitution, was 
enough foracentury. But ambition grows ram- 
pant by success. The necessities of slave labor 
are infinite; there is no limit to the voracity of 
the Slave Power. 

The annexation of Texas embroiled us with 
Mexico, and a slaveholding Executive, with the 
army and navy at his disposal, overrun that dis- 
tracted country, and compelled her tosave herself 
from national extinction by the cession of vast 
portions of her territory. This was free soil, 
made so by the law of Mexico—it came to us free. 
The North, with the numerical preponderance in 
Congress, might have prevented the annexation of 
slave Texas; but it allowed her to come into the 
Union, and agreed that as she was already aslave 
country, so she might remain. California and 
New Mexico had not a slave law on their statute 
books, not a slave within their bounds. Free in 
law and in fact, they asked, they now ask, to re- 
main free. The North seconds their demand. 
The rule which the slave aristocracy enforced in 
application to Texas, 
Constitution and the original policy of the Gov- 
ernment, non-slaveholders would now enforce in 
relation to New Mexico and California, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Constitution and its 
original policy. 

Free Labor is the Interest of two-thirds of the 
white people of the country, and yet they gave up 
Texas to Slave Labor, in the shadow of which the 
Free Laborer is paralyzed. Slave Labor is the 
Interest of a limited class, in a section containing 
one-third of the whole population of the United 
States; but what is now claimed ? That it should 
have unrestricted access to Territory now Free, 
where, if it obtain foothold, it will necessarily 
exclude, to a great extent, the free working men 
of the North. The Northern States, in behalf 
of their own population, and of the free popula- 
tion of the South oppressed by the system of 
Slave Labor, resist the claim. They appeal to 
the Ordinance of 1787—to the example set us by 
the Fathers of the Republic—to the Charter on 
which as a nation we rest our right to an inde- 
pendent existence—to the compromises of the 
Constitution in relation to slavery, always odious 
to them, but stretched so as to embrace extensive 
regions acquired from foreign Powers, such acqui- 
sitions never having been contemplated by the 
Constitution—to the Spirit of the Age, crying out 
in favor of Human Liberty—to their forbearance 
in the case of Texas—to the fact that the Terri- 
tories now belonging to us are free by law—to 
the claims of non-slaveholding citizens, constitut- 
ing nineteen-twentieths of the People of the 
United States—to the Spirit of Brotherhood 
which should prompt the Few identified with a 
system against the civilization of the age, against 





the inconsistency between their theory of Human 
Rights and their practice of Human Oppression , 
and everywhere movements were instituted for 
the abolition of the latter. 

They met a few years later in convention to 
establish a more perfect union, and the result of 
their labors was a constitution formed to secure the 
blessings of liberty; in which while certain conces- 
sions were made to slavery as an existing institu- 
tion, impossible to be removed at once, the princi- 
ples of Human Freedom were again asserted ; 
from which was studiously excluded the idea that 
there could be property in man; and which was so 
framed that slavery might cease by the operation 
of natural causes, without any amendment being 
required. 

Provision was made for the abolition of the 
slave trade, (the prevalent belief of that period 
being, that the prohibition of the traffic would 
lead to the abolition of slavery itself,) and the 
only public domain then belonging to the Union 
had been consecrated to liberty by the Congress 
of the Confederation. 

“Fanaticism,” says the Union, “had not then 
raised her gorgon front, to scowl upon‘any of our 
countrymen in consequence of their social habits 
or their peculiar institutions. Who led the armies 
of liberty to victory? Aslaveholder. Who framed 
the Declaration of our Nation’s Independence ? 
A slaveholder. What Legislature first proposed 
commissioners to meet to form a constitution for 
the whole? Still the Virginia slaveholders. Who 
took the most active part in the Convention to 
frame that noble monument? A slaveholder.” 

The Union presents a partial, and, therefore 
unjust view of the sentiment of that period. Pub- 
lic opinion (fanatical or not) was against slavery ; 
and every means consistent with a jealous regard 
for State sovereignty was adopted to prevent-the 
extension of the evil. All the States were slave- 
holding, but at least one half of them had put in 
operation measures of emancipation, while in 
nearly all the rest the subject was anxiously con- 
sidered. Slaveholders were not “scowled upon,” 
for, as a class, they did not oppose emancipation, 
and scarcely any were found to advocate slavery 
on principle. Washington was a slaveholder, as 
the Union says, but he declared his willingness to 
support legal measures for the abolition of slavery, 
and he died a non-slaveholder, having given free- 
dom to his slaves. Thomas Jefferson, who framed 
the Declaration of Independence, was also a slave- 
holder, but he earnestly advocated emancipation, 
and was the author of the original proviso which 
proposed to banish slavery from the whole public 
domain of the United States. Virginia slavehold- 
ers were the first to propose commissioners to 
meet to form a constitution, but they were also the 
most determined in their resistance to that provi- 
sion of the Constitution which suspended the power 
of Congress to abolish the slave trade for twenty 
years. And Madison, who “took the most active 
part in the Convention to frame that noble monu- 
ment,” though a slaveholder, thought it wrong to 
admit in any of its provisions the idea that there 
could be property in man. 

Public opinion continued sound for several years 
after the Constitution. Louisiana was acquired, 
not because it was slave territory, but despite that 
objection, because it was necessary to give safety 
to our Southern frontier, and secure unrestricted 
access to the Gulf of Mexico. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, while it unfortunately tolerated the con- 
tinuance of slavery therein, took pains to discour- 
age its increase by prohibiting slave importation. 
But the purchase of so vast a tract of slave ter- 
ritory, and the profitable culture of cotton and 
sugar, gave an incalculable stimulus to slave labor. 
The immense interests involved in the system gen- 
erated an aristocracy, whose unity of purpose, 
pride, and lust of power, secured the control of the 
Federal Goverament, and dictated its policy. 
Slavery, from being an exccption among our insti- 
tutions, sought to become the rule. Spurniug the 
idea of being barely tolerated, as was the fact at 
the formation of the Constitution, it claimed open 
recognition, special favor and encouragement. 

Slave labor exhausts the soil, and demands con- 
stant accessions of territory. The slaveholders, 
not content with the Louisiana and Florida ac- 
quisitions, sent out their pioneers into Mexico- 
Texas was organized—rebellion was fostered— 
the standard of resistance was raised—by aid 
from the slaveholding States, her independence 
was achieved—and her annexation to this country 
consummated by the slaveholding aristocracy, 
working through the National Democratic organ- 
ization. She came with slavery fastened upon 
her soil—with an area large enough for the erec- 
tion of five slaveholding States—and the North, 
though deriving no pecuniary benefit from the 
acquisition, and no social advantage, but suffer- 





ling from it # relative loss of political power, 


the interests of the Masses, to regard the feelings 
and principles of the Many of their fellow-citi- 
zens who cannot, without sacrificing honor, self- 
respect, conscience, consent to continue partners 
in a Union stained by the crime of Slavery-Prop- 
agandism—and they adjure their brethren of the 
South, as they love the Union, as they value Na- 
tional reputation, as they would escape the exe- 
crations of Men and the retributions of God, to 
abandon their attempt to open new markets for 
slaves in our Territories, and girdle the Conti- 
nent with the Curse of Human Bondage. 


oe 


NO COMPACT. 


“ We woud not vote for the admission of Cal- 
ifornia per se; but we waive all our objections to 
the measure, if it can be made a part of a system 
of compromise to give peace to the Republic 
The Compromise prostrates the Wilmot Proviso, 
the most insidious form which Abolitionism has 
ever assumed, and the most fatal to the South; 
for this Compromise organizes Territorial Gov- 
ernments for Utah and New Mexico, without any 
restriction on slavery. Of course there is an ex- 
press understanding that it is to be a solemn com- 
pact, binding upon the North as well as the 
South; and that if this system is hereafter to be 
disturbed by the influence of fanaticism—if the 
grossest violation of good faith is to be added to 
the violence of aggression—the South will then 
be prepared to say that she can no longer put 
faith in our Northern brethren, and that it will 
be time to part.”— Washington Union. 

Of course, there is no such understanding. 
The Compromise bill, if passed, will be no com- 
pact at all—but a law, repealable like other 
statutes. Who authorized the editor of the Union 
to pledge the faith of the two sections of the coun- 
try to the maintenance of such a Law? He 
speaks for himself, and nobody else, except it be 
the triumvirate, Clay, Cass, and Webster. 

A compact! Does not the Union know that 
the motion to constitute a Committee of Compro- 
mise was carried by the Slaveholding members of 
the Senate, with the aid of some half a dozen 
Northern Senators, against the votes of the non- 
slaveholding Senators? that the members of 
the Committee could never have been chosen, had 
not one or two of its opponents volunteered their 
votes out of courtesy? Does he not know that 
such a measure never could originate in the 
House; that in that body there is at least a ma- 
jority of fifty members in favor of the admission 
of California by itself, without association with 
other questions ; that, if ever the Compromise bill 
be forced through there, it will be against 
the conscientious opinions of a clear majority ? 
And yet such a bill is to be heralded as “a sol- 
emn compact, binding upon the North as well as 
the South ;” and when, hereafter, the People of 
the North shall instruct their Representatives to 
surround the Territories with the guaranties of 
the Ordinance of 1787, as they will certainly do, 
then, they are to be stigmatized as truce-break- 
ers, guilty of bad faith, and the tocsin of dis- 
union is to be sounded by the Washington Union! 

It is not in the power of the Triumvirate or its 
organ to impose upon the good sense of the Peo- 
ple any such flummery as this. What Con- 
gress can do, it can undo. Its laws are not the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. There is but 
one compact to which all sections of this Union are 
parties, by which they are solemnly bound—that 
is the Constitution. Congress is a law-making, 
not; a compact or treaty-making body. Repre- 
sentatives are elected by the People, to pass laws 
in pursuance of the one original compact—the 
Constitution—not to make compacts supplemen- 
talto that instrument. In the language of the 
New York Evening Post, we say to the Union, and 
to'Mr. Clay and to their associates : 

If you take this Compromise, you take it with 
full warning that it will not be allowed at last. 
You buy the jar with notice that there is a flaw 
in it, and you cannot complain if it breaks in 
your hands, The truth is, that it is the prac- 
ti¢e of Congress to make light of these compro- 
mises. We have not had a tariff since the first 
bill of the kind passed, soon after the war with 
Great Britain, which was not talked of as a com- 
promise at the time it passed; and we never had 
one which lasted longer than it was the pleasure 
of the majority to retain it. No pretence of its 
being a solemn compact ever delayed its repeal 
for an hour.” 








Tur Porvtation or Boston, according to the 
State census just completed, is 138,788. Its pop- 
ulation was— 
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Sixty-seven towns in the State show a popula- 
tion of 506,191, being an increase since 1840, of 
181,302, or nearly sixty per cent, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Oty Oax Cuust. By G. P. R. James. Harpers, 
New York. For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington. 
This seems to be one of the most pleasant of 

Mr. James’s pleasant novels. It is interesting, ag 

they all are, and correct in its moral tone. My. 

James is now in this country, a circumstance 

which may add somewhat to the interest with 

which his works, countless as they are, have a}. 

ways been read here. This author has many 

friends in America, and he is scarcely the man 
to forfeit this sort of half personal regard, by su 

Percilious and unjust criticisms on our manners 

and institutions, and a false estimate of our na. 

tional character. 
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Ewa Sr. Crain anv orugr Tates. By G. P.R. J 
» Maqpare. For sale by J. Shillington, Washing‘on. 
Thie is a collection of the brief stories of this 
author, which are among his most agreeable 
writings. Justa pleasant book to take up at odd 
times, and in such weather as we now have, when 
one wants the strength with which to grapple with 
the ordinary two-volume romance, 


ames 
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Cruisines 1n THE Last War. By Charles J. Peteraon 
For sale by J. Shillington, Washington 

This clever production of a very clever writer 

was first published, we believe,in Graham’s Mag 

azine, in 1840, and was then read with lively in 

terest. The author now doubles the sense of obi. 

gation, by giving his admirers his story in a more 


convenient and preservable form. * 





Harver’s New Montruty Macazine For Jury 

This is the second number of a new and a most 
admirable work, made up by a tasteful and jadi- 
cious selection from the best English periodicals 
We would most cordially recommend this work 
n and support of our readers. 


n 





Hovupen’s Dottar Macazinge—June anv Jury 
It is a matter of surprise to us, how a period- 
cal of such merit can be furnished at so low a 
subscription. It is one of the best of our month- 
lies, has a fine band of contributors, and is ably 
and pleasingly edited. 


RATHER VISIONARY, 


The Washington Republic quotes a few static. 
tice, showing that there has been some falling oti 
in the foreign immigration to this country, this 
year, as compared with that of last year, and it 
infers from this a decreased market for labor—ag 
depression in the industrial pursuits among us. 

Little weight is to be attached to such reagon- 
ing. Immigration to our shores depends upon 
causes inherent in the condition of the O14 World 
as well as the New—causes permanent in their 
operation, and affected only toa limited extent by 
the state of the markets, the vicissitudes of 
the“seasons, or other transient circumstances 
Great distress among the laboring classes abroad 
or political troubles, at times swell the living 
tide, which, nevertheless, in the absence of these 
disturbing circumstances, still rolls on, from the 
force of natural causes, ever deepening and wi- 
dening. 

The emigration from the United Kingdom 
during the ten years ending December 31, 1846, 
amounted to 856,392 persons—being an average 
of 85,639 emigrants a year. During the years 
1847 and 1848, the numbers were, respectively, 
258,270, and 248,089. During the year 1849, 
emigration had reached, in round numbers, 
300,000, of whom 219,450 came to the United 
States. Can any man dream that it was the dif. 
ference in the state of the labor market in this 
country, that determined the difference in the 
amount of emigration in these several years? 
The year 1849, owing to the political convulsions 
of Europe, the disturbance of industrial pursuits 
the shortness of crops in some of the preceding 
years, &c., was oue of unprecedented emigration 
These circumstances having to a great extent 
ceased to operate, there is a slight falling off in 
the foreign immigration. 

That is the explanation of a fact, which the 
Republic tortures into an evidence of the depres- 
sion of the labor market of this country. 


- 


MAINE RESOLVES. 

The following are the resolves adopted in the 
Maine House of Representatives : 

Resolved, (as the sense of the people of this 
State,) That California ought to be promptly and 
unconditionally admitted into this Union, in 
accordance with her application to Congress for 
that purpose. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That Territorial Governments ought 
to be formed for New Mexico and Utah, prohibit- 
ing slavery therein, and that no ‘Territorial 
Government should be formed without an express 
prohibition to that effect. 

Adopted—yeas 102, nays 31. 

Resolved, That any attempt to connect with 
the question of the admission of California, that 
of Territorial Governments, of fugitive slaves, of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and other 
kindred subjects, can only tend to increase the 
excitement which now exists throughout the 
country on those subjects, and would in no degree 
aid in effecting a harmonious settlement of exist- 
ing controversies. 

Adopted—yeas 106, nays 35. 

Resolved, That our Representatives in Congress 
be requested, and Senators instructed, to use their 
best efforts to carry out the views expressed in 
the foregoing resolutions, and in no case to vote 
for any territorial bill, either as a separate meas 
ure or when coupled with others, unless it shall 
contain an express prohibition of slavery. 

Adopted—yeas 94, nays 35. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to 
forward copies of these resolutions te each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Unanimous. 


DisTINGuIsHED Strancers.—J, P. R. James, the 
novelist, with his wife and family recently, arriv 
ed at New York. Count Dembinski is in the 
same city, and he states that Kossuth intends 
coming to this country, whenever permitted to 
leave Turkey. 


Markets in Orecon.—The Ovegon Spectator, 
of March 7th, gives the following market prices 
Flour, $25 per barrel; beef, 18 to 20 cents per 
pound ; potatoes, $5 a bushel ; salt, $10 per cwt.; 
butter, $1.25 per pound; cheese, 75 cents per 
pound ; sugar, 20 to 25 cents. 

Sastugetes 

Tue Coronization Heratn, of Philadelphia, 

has been revived. 


Hatiowe t, Me,, July 4, 1850 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Yon will notice the proceedings of the State 
Convention in the Portland Enquirer of this 
week, It was a Convention respectable in num- 
bere, and remarkable for energy and determina- 
tion. $1,000 was subscribed in about one hour 
to establish a Free Soil paper in this State, on an 
independent footing, with Austin Willey as edi- 
tor. It is proposed, also, to make an immediate 
effort to increase the subscription. 

The State Address, from the pen of Thomas H. 
Talbot, Esq., @ brother of our candidate for Gov- 
ernor, is a document of much power. In the midst 
of the stirring scenes at Washington, and flooded 
with able speeches and arguments as you are, 

ou will yet find something worthy of notice in 
this Address. I would direct your attention par- 
ticularly to the views respecting the surrender of 
fugitives from slavery. 


Respectfully, H. K. Baker. 


IMPORTANT FROM HAVANA. 


New Oruzans, July 1, 1850. 

The British steamer arrived at Mobile yester- 
day, with dates from Havana to the 27th ultimo. 
The Contoy prisoners are still closely confined, 
and the Consul is not allowed to communicate 
with them. General Campbell’s correspondence 
with Mr. Clayton has embittered the Spaniards 
against him, and they have openly threatened to 
assassinate him. The Germantown is at anchor 
in the harbor, ready to receive him, in the event 
of his leaving the city. 

Havana ie still in ; state of siege. Cholera has 
almost disappeared. Mr. Edmund Doyle, an 
American merchant at Cardenas, has been im- 
prisoned on some frivolous charge. 








telegraphic dispatch from Cincinnati, dated 
July 5, ‘cates the number of deaths in that city 
for the previous forty-eight hours to be one huu- 





dred and eight, of which sixty-five were of cholera, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, June 20, 1850. 

To the Editor of the National Era: : 
The Republican majority in the late election in 
the Bas Rhine is much larger than the imperfect 
returns permitted me to say last week. Although 
the Republicans were divided among themselves, 
and ran two candidates, thus discouraging many 
of their adherents, their majority was nearly 
twenty-six thousand. The whole number of 
voters was a little over eighty thousand. This 
is a great triumph for the Republican cause. 
Last year and year before, in consequence of the 
numerous faults of the Provisory Government 
and Cavaignac, avowed Republicans were some- 
thing like the French coin called centimes—one 
heard a great deal of them, but saw very few in 


circulation; now there is little else, as has been 


seen in the late elections, and the overwhelming 
majorities given against the Administration. You 
are already well acquainted with the reputation 
and past course of the new member, M. Emile de 
Girardin, that brilliant political chameleon. At 
present, his color is fixed at the Socialist hue. It 
is due to him to mention that he has qualified 
and explained his doctrine of the rights of the 
majority so as to make it conform in all points to 
that held by other friends of freedom. He now 
says that the majority has no right to trample on 
the rights of the individual or minority, which 
is all that can be claimed. M. Girardin is not 
a safe man to be intrusted with the fortunes of a 
party. He is too capricious, revengeful, and in- 
triguing. But he will make a brilliant figure, 
depend on it. He is no ordinary man. He has 
taken his seat to the left of the Cavaignac party, 
but what party he will act with is uncertain 
Even those who voted for him donot know. Their 
recommendation of him is as limited as that 
given, in old times, in German letters of introduc- 
tion, which ran in this style: “I have the honor 
of presenting for your acquaintance Ulric Stamm, 
and become his guaranty that, if you admit him 
to your house, he will steal nothing.” 

Everybody at Paris talks of the Dotation law, 
and little else, except the miracles at Rimini and 
Eusielden. Shall Louis Napoleon have his three 
millions a year? That is the question. It has 
go preoccupied the thoughts of the Assembly, that 
nothing has been done by this body for the past 
eight or ten days. Several times it has met 
only to adjourn. The question has been made a 
grave one by the discontentment of the people 
and the wish of the ancient parties to humble the 
President. Ah! if it was only Charles X or his 
grandson who demanded the opening of the pub- 
lic treasury, there would be no young patriots to 
oppose this crowned Cresar. He would get, not 
only three, but thirty-six millions. And the Or- 
leanists would be but too happy to vote eighteen 
millions annually to the Prince de Joinville or 
the Count de Paris. No, sir, there is no principle 
in this opposition of the Assembly; and if the 
two Royalist parties can only unite their forces, 
and think it time to hasten the fall of Louis Na- 
poleon, they will tip him over on the money ques- 
tion ; but, if not, and this will probably be the re- 
sult, they will make a compromise with him, or 
grant bim his whole demand in such a way as to 
leave him to bear all the odium. There will bea 
good deal of manceuvring among members to 
escape the unpopularity of a vote, and to gain 
something from the Elysée in return for it. As 
to a refasal, there is no prospect of it. The Com- 
mittee will present a report, in a few days, advo- 
cating an appropriation of sixteen hundred thou- 
sand frances for the payment of the President’s 
debts. This will be increased, although the Le- 
gitimist and Orleanist papers keep up a run- 
ning fire on the President, enough to damage 
him, but not to sink him outright. At any rate, 
the President will come out of the squabble con- 
siderably worsted. He has been menacing to re- 
sign, to “appeal to his good sword,” to chase off 
the Assembly, and several other impossibilities, 
but has now become more calm. Some curious 
revelations are promised in the discussion. Among 
other things, it appears that, under pretext of 
furnishing and governing the Elysée, the Cabinet 
has increased his pay, or rather his receipts from 
the Treasury, to nearly three million of francs, 
although his legal pay is only twelve hundred 
thousand. A half million of the sum first named 
has been put at his disposal to be disbursed in 
charities. We shall have the discussion next 
week. 

I have alluded to the miracles of Rimini and of 
Eusielden as causing quite a sensation here. The 
Catholic papers insist that the portrait of the 
Virgin in the church at Rimini has got into the 
habit of twisting its eyes about in every direc- 
tion. What the object of the said portrait may 
be in this ocular exercise is not clearly explained, 
and the skeptical French throw discredit on the 
whole affair. This miracle was a little too far 
off; but, to strike dumb all scoffers, another (so 
siy the Catholic dailies) has been performed at 
Eusielden, a.village not far from Paris. Fran- 
coise Petitot, a poor woman, was in a most de- 
plorable condition. Her legs were twisted up 
under her body in a most frightful manner, 
where they would have remained if the Red Re- 
public had continued at Rome, and the Pope had 
not returned. But this poor creature had dragged 
herself to church on her two hands, to thank God 
for restoring the Pope, when, lo! as the priest 
turned round and raised the Host in the air, one 
of her limbs untwisted itself from the body, and, 
instead. of its former shrunk and shrivelled ap- 
pearance, took a full and healthy form. The 
priest, seeing the good effect of the first eleva- 
tion, repeated the experiment, and down came 
the other leg, as sound as a five year old buck’s, 
A lady present happened to have a pair of stock- 
ings in her pocket, which she drew on her recov- 
ered limbs. It is needless to add that Madame 
Petitot retired from the church, her heart full of 
gratitude and her eyes full of tears. 

It will hardly be credited on your side of the 
water that trashy stories like this are seriously 
circulated by the Catholic priests, who are sur- 
prised and shocked if any one ventures to ques- 
tion the accuracy of the details. What wonder 
is it that there are so many infidels in France! 

Two of the Legitimist papers, Le Corsaire, 
and La Gazette de France, have been seriously ad- 

Vocating the morality of assassinating tyrants. 
They extol Cadontal for attempting to take the 
life of the late Emperor, and quote a clause from 
the will of Napoleon, bequeathing 10,000 frances to 
Cautillon for his connection with the attempt to 
assassinate Wellington. Yet these are the very 
men who are filled with horror at the murder of 
Rossi. They are political Jesuits, holding all 
things moral which serve their own cause, and 
all the acts of their enemies immoral. Like the 
Thugs of India, they assassinate their enemies, 
and then kneel down and thank God for success, 
The sooner this bloody school of moralists dis- 
appears from Christendom, the better for hu- 
manity, 

Quite a sensation has been produced in Paris 
by the “ Posthumous Memoirs of Chateaubriand,” 
now in course of publication in the Presse. They 
handle most rudely M. Theirs and several other 
leaders. The Royalist press is farious, and at- 
— the deceased author with the venom which 
“aey ascribe to him. They represent him as bav- 
‘og taken refuge in the tomb, in order to attack 
a living with safety. The passages objected to 

‘7 wonderfully apropos—just at this juncture. 

Pe Royalist papers have a pleasant nickname 
e Constitution; they call it “Marrast’s 
Daughter.” Whenever they have occasion to 


*peak of violating the Constitution, they substi- 
tate the nickname, and thus make the sin compsra- 


Paris are disfranchised, the whole number admit- 
ted on the lists being only forty thousand. The 
following anomalies mark the applicatior of the 
law. The proprietor of two houses can make his 
porter a voter, but cannot the porter of the house 
where he himself does not live. If he takes 8 
lodging in another house, he can make neither of 
them a voter. A son may be admitted on the 
list, but if he changes his lodging from his fa- 
ther’s house he loses his rights. The dram majors 
of the national guard and the drummers are 
voters, because they are salaried by Government, 
but the colonel and captain are not. The police 
spies areall voters, being paid by the Government. 
Louis Napoleon, if he should resign, would not 
have the right to vote. These are only a few of 
the anomalies which mark this singular law. 

One of the papers publishes a long notice of the 
fine craniological museum of our fellow citizen, 
Dr. Morton of Philadelphia. The artist Ban- 
vard is bere exhibiting his Panorama of the Mis- 
sissippi. His rival, Smith, is herealso, exhibiting 
his. Both meet with success, although Mr. Smith 
evidently makes the most money. 

The attention of the President has been called 
to the numerous societies existing here for the 
promotion of emigration to California, and he has 
directed his ministers to take measures for ascer- 
taining to what point these societies are able to 
maintain their engagements. The President fears 
that the fever of emigration may become so gene- 
ral as to injure the country. Hundreds and 
thousands of poor workmen may be cheated out of 
their properties and left hopeless in a foreign land 
by designing swindlers. The California fever is 
certainly on the increase in Europe. Late arri- 
vals from Norway represent the probability of an 
emigration, this year, from that country alone of 
twenty thousand persons. If this continue, Cal- 
ifornia will soon be a populous and prosperous 
State, quite able to take care of herself, in the 
ease Congress will not take care of her. Why 
should we not take immediate steps to link her to 
us by telegraphs, railroads, and ships, so as to 
make her ours by evey tie? The population 
from Europe will generally be stout, hardy men, 
able to cultivate the soil or dig in the mines. 

The late Cuban expedition is now viewed here 
with eyes more favorable to our President. Pub- 
lic opinion seems to free him entirely of all sus- 
picion of conniving at the attempt of Lopez, but 
the American people are thought to have favored 
it, and still todo so. One journal remarks that 
in the South it was openly supported, and in the 
North blamed only withthe lips. Of this you 
can judge. The right of any people to shake off 
oppression is indisputable, and so is the right of 
others to help them. This does not imply the 
right of one people to seize on the territory of 
another, or to shake off one oppression for the 
purpose of establishing another. Attributing to 
Lopez and his supporters all the merit they claim, 
it was only that of men refusing to pay over to 
Spain the product of the labor of the slaves, in 
order to keep it themselves. It made little dif- 
ference which whipped. 

Last week, I announced, on what I thought 
excellent authority, that the difference between 
France and England had been settled. This was 
erroneous. It is now evident that the whole af- 
fair was arranged between France and Russia, 
for the purpose of overthrowing Lord Palmerston, 
who is much too liberal for them. The doctrine 
of the English Ministry now objected to is one 
that gives to England the right of interfering in 
every revolution and every difficulty, on the plea 
that the interests of its subjects are at stake. 
This would open a wide door for English infiu- 
ence in every part of the world. If England has 
the right to tell the Kings of Greece and Naples, 
and the Duke of Tuscany, that they shall put 
down revolutions in their limits without touching 
the property of a single English subject, she may 
tell the United States the same thing, or take the 
supreme power into her own hands in States too 
feeble to resist her, and all under pretext of right- 
ing her own subjects. This doctrine is a new one, 
even for England. In 1846, when the mob at 
Cincinnati chased off the Englishman Butler, and 
destroyed his property, Butler asked redress at 
the hands of his Ministerat Washington. Noth- 
ing was done. The doctrine has been invented 
since, and is entirely incompatible with the 
independence of other nations. At the same time, 
the overthrow of the Palmerston Ministry now 
would be a great misfortune. Its successors would 
necessarily be Tory, and worse in every way 
than Palmerston and his colleagues. Russia has 
protested and declared that if England persist 
in her pretensions, no British subject shall be 
admitted into the limits of Russia without first 
abjuring all right to the protection of his coun- 
try. 

The Congress at Warsaw of German Princes 
with the Czar has been followed closely by several 
significant acts. ‘Two of these, the laws against 
the press in Prussia, and the dissolution of the 





Assembly in Saxony, with laws against the press, 
reéstablishing capital punishment, and abolishivg 
universal suffrage, I noticed last week. Since 
that time, others equally significant have taken 
place. The Duke of Hesse Cassel has dissolved 





the Chambers of his Duchy before the vote of the 
Budget, and before any vote was given to enable 
him to raise taxes. He intends to govern with 
the strong hand, and raise taxes on his own re- 
sponsibility. Prussia has abandoned the cause of 
the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, and is about 
to sign a separate treaty with Denmark. Add to 
this, that all preparations for war have ceased in 
Prussia, and that the Russian troops have retreat- 
ed from the frontier of Poland. The Congress at 
Frankfort has done nothing, but negotiations 
have been resumed between Prussia and Austria, 
under the advice of Russia. 

The English have succeeded in getting the 
Turkish Government to declare Scutari a free 
port. This was opposed by the Russian Min- 
ister. 

A false report of an insurrection at Palermo 
was circulated here last week. It was soimproba- 
ble that I did not mention it. 

In closing, one word to the printer, and a very 
friendly one, for he can revenge himself on me 
for any ill humor. But when I write about 
Russian hemp, he need not remove the scene to 
Prussia, which is not remarkable for hemp, so far 
as I have heard ; and when I speak of “the senti- 
ment of fraternvy,” why need he make me say 
“ paternity ?” These are not synonymous terms, 
and a man may have one without the other. 

Yours, &c. 





CALIFORNIA CORRESPONDENCE. 


San Francisco, May 31, 1850. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: Some three years ago, I trusted to 
a stray ship that had found its way into the then 
untenanted port of San Francisco to bear my 
letters around the rugged Cape, or had them 
packed safely among the beef and flour of some 
returning emigrant, or courier, who was to con- 
vey them over the more rugged steeps of the 
Rocky Mountains. Then, a letter marked an 
era. Now, on the day before the sailing of a 
magnificent steamer, I sit down to indite an epis- 
tle which in a month’s time will be carried to 
the home I left so longago. Well, this is cer- 
tainly the age of progress and improvement, and 
California is witnessing it as it never before was 
witnessed in the history of the world. 
The marks of the great fire which less than 
one month since laid the fairest portion of our 
city in ashes have entirely disappeared, and mag- 
nificent structures have risen from the smoulder- 
ing ruins. Such is the elasticity of our people, 
such the energy of the Anglo-Saxon race who in- 
habit this fair quarter of our God-blessed coun- 
try. Upon the plaza or public square, where the 
devastation was greatest, some of the most splen- 
didly built and furnished houses that the cities 
of the world can exhibit are now erected, with 
large mirrors, beautiful engravings, cushioned 
seats, and alabaster lamps. Sorry I am to say that 
all this gorgeousness is for the purpose of tempt- 
ing the unwary and the youth, and inviting them 
to the shrine of Bacchus and of Fortune’s fickle 
goddess. These houses are all gaming and drink- 
ing establishments, and nightly here fortunes and 
reputations are ruined, early hopes are blasted, 
and unhappy victims, maddened with wine, pledge 
their last dollar on the turn of a card—while, as 
if in mockery, strains of the most delicious music, 
such as should rouse in the soul the remembran- 
ces of childhood’s love and purity, float over their 
bewildered brains. The maddening influence of 
alcohol.was never 60 fully, so glaringly exhibited 
as it ishere. The youth, glowing with hope and 
full of vigor, fresh from his loved home and friends, 
is prostrated by it. The calculating man, eager 
for gain, gives way to it; and the sturdy miner 
from the mountain gorges of the Sierra Nevada 








tively venial. Any Catholic priest would absolve 
for such a crime against the Marrast family. This 
is thoroughly French, and as such I give it to you 
for record. 


: You are tired of hearing, and I of repeating, 
hat the war against republican opinions is unin- 
Tanitted. -Mayors are now removed from office 
lay. ening the petitions against the electoral 


Pie: About four fifths of the ok soe a 


is beguiled by it to lose his hard-earned gains, his 
Teputation, and himself. Here there is no re- 
straining power. The refining influence of so- 
ciety spreading over us its wingsis unknown here. 
The better influence still, of female purity, is al- 
most unknown, and the good example and precept 
of men zealous to do good to the human race is 
is, that, when our population becomes more per- 
manent, the same influences that check dissipa- 





tion at home may be brought to bear here, and 











our community be redeemed from the awful 
scourges that now surround them. 

Within the last week, there have been three 
separate alarms of fire, all of which it is positive 
were incendiary attempts, but which were crush- 

fore any serious damage was done. No lan- 
a a can express the mental and moral villan 
of the man who would thus attempt to bring ruin 
upon our city. But when it is remembered that 
we have amongst us as choice a set of villians as 
ever peopled St. Giles or the Five Points, and 
the various causes which would produce such a 
crime are considered, it only appears strange that 
more are not committed. Daily are pouring in 
upon us from Van Dieman’s Land, the condemn- 
ed convicts of Great Britain, until it has almost 
become a proverb, that California is Eugiand’s 
Botany Bay. Desperate men from all parts of 
the world have here found a centering place, and, 
in the previous absence of any understandable 
law amongst us, have given way to the gratifica- 
tion of their villanous desires, Add to this the 
fact, that desperate men are rendered ten-fold 
more desperate by the streams of alcoholic poison 
that are almost literally pouring through our 
streets, and by the existence of hundreds of gam- 
ing establishments, licensed by our city fathers, 
and which our Legislature have taken no means 
to suppress, and we can at least see causes in ope- 
ration here that may cause us to shudder. 

In addition to all this, we are utterly lacking in 
any sysiem of rational amusement. The only 
thing bearing that name at present, is a series of 
brutal bull fight exhibitions, which have lately 
taken place almost daily. Iam happy to say, how- 
ever, that our new Common Council have imposed 
a tax, which will be almost prohibitory upon ex- 
hibitions of this nature. 

Our city organization is now fully made; and it 
was fondly hoped that, in its operation, we would 
he freed from the many nuisances that surround 
us, and that the heavy taxation which has rested 
like an incubus over us for a year past would be 
lightened, and that our new officers would endeav- 
or to forget their personal aggrandizement for the 
public welfare; but almost the first act of our 
Board of Aldermen has been to reénact almost 
literally the old revenue law, and to place the sal- 
ary of mayor at $10,000 per annum, the city attor- 
ney and some other inferior offices ut the same, 
and a bill is now before them, voting themselves 
as aldermen the snug little sum of $6,000 a year 
for their services in behalf of the dear people. It 
is hoped, however, that public opinion will frown 
down this unheard-of extravagance. Our city is 
growing rapidly—more rapidly than ever before. 
Lumber has come down te a respectable price, 
and our vacant lots are fast being improved. Pro- 
visions still keep up. Potatoes are worth from 18 
cents to 25 cents. Onions, 60 cents. Flour, $10 
to $12 per hundred, and other articles in propor- 
tion. Board is worth twenty dollars per week. 
Laborers’ wages, $5 per day. 

Our State generally is not so quiet as our good 
city. Troubles are, brewing, which, if not crip- 

led in the bud, promise to be of long duration. 

he most formidable of these is the resistance to 
the Foreign Miner’s Tax. Our Legislature, com- 
posed in great part of men fresh from the States, 
who knew nothing of the toil and rewards of the 
miner, enacted a law taxing all foreigners engaged 
in working the mines of California, the sum of 
twenty dollars per month. Collectors were ap- 
pointed, and despatched to the different mining 
counties. They of course immediately found 
trouble. At the present season of the year, the 
waters are so high that the miners are doing com- 
paratively nothing, and in the great influx of for- 
eigners, a large majority of them have not a suffi- 
cient sum to pay for a month’s licence, which is 
required to be paid in advance. A large deputa- 
tion came about a week since to the Alcalde at the 
town of Sonora, remonstrating against the tax, and 
requesting his intervention. He, of course, could 
do nothing, and a mild remonstrance was forward- 
ed to the Governor, He had no power to alter 
the law, and the foreign miners now threaten to 
take it into their own hands, In Tuwalumne 
county, a notice, of which the following is a copy, 
has been posted very extensively : 

“Notice To Foreigners.—It is time to unite! 
Frenchmen, Chilenos, Peruvians, and Mexicans, 
there is the highest necessity for putting an end 
to the vexations of the Americans in California. 

“If you intend to allow yourselves to be fleeced 
by a band of miserable fellows, who are repudiat- 
ed by their country, then unite and go to the 
Camp of Sonora next Sunday ; there we will try 
to guarantee greater security for us all, and to 
put a bridle into the mouths of that horde who 
call themselves citizens of the United States, 
thereby profaning that country.” 


The result of this meeting has not yet been 
heard; but it is reported that the collector of 
Tuwalomne county has been killed, and that about 
100 Mexicans have been arrested there. There 
is a great deal of a certain kind of sympathy felt 
for the foreigners in the mines, principally by the 
traders and gamblers, who are interested in mak- 
ing profits from them. 

The fact is, that in this tax the Legislature has 
overstepped the mark. The tax is altogether too 
high, and it never can be paid. Were it paid, it 
would create a revenue that might shortly pay 
off the national debt of England, and enrich the 
collectors, who would receive three dollars for 
each license issued, which, in some cases, would 
amount to a commission of $30,000 pfer month. 
Had this tax been placed at $5, instead of $20, a 
handsome revenue would have been created, and 
it would have been paid without a murmur. As 
it is, | do not see how the difficulty is to end. The 
Legislature, which does not meet till next No- 
vember, alone can repeal the act, and the miners 
will not and cannot pay the tax. 


Our California legislators are so eager to fill 
their own pockets with Government spoils, that 
they forget good policy in their great haste; and 
to insure the success of our new State enterprise 
hereafter, more politic and temperate measures 
must be adopted. 

We have also. had, and are still having, diffi- 
culties with the Indians. Of late the disturb- 
ances first occurred in the vicinity of Deer Creek, 
high up on the Sacramento, where several white 
men were murdered. In the valleys of Sonoma 
and Napa, and at Clear Lake, there has been 
trouble. The causes and termination of the diffi- 
culties in this latter place are a fair exhibition 
of the justice which has ever been dispensed by 
the white man to his red brother. The lands in 
the vicinity of Clear Lake were purchased, some 
two years since, from General Vallejo, one of the 
richest land-owners in California, by three broth- 
ers, named Kelsey. In accordance with old Cali- 
fornia custom, these brothers claimed by purchase 
the right of controlling all the Indians found 
upon these lands, and last fall succeeded in 
forcing a number of them to the mines, where 
they were made to dig gold in the capacity of 
slaves. The hard labor, to which they were unac- 
customed, and the scarcity of food furnished 
them, soon reduced their number from a hundred 
to about a dozen. One of those who returned, 
burning for revenge, attempted the life of the 
wife of one of the Kelseys. The husband fol- 
lowed him up, and meeting him one day in the 
streets of Sonoma, blew his brains out with a pis- 
tol. This of course maddened the Indians, and 
they subsequently murdered another of the Kel- 
seys. A party was instantly raised at Sonoma, 
who armed themselves, and started on an Indian 
hunt. A few miles from Sonoma, they found a 
number of peaceable Indians upon the farm of 
Mr. Foster, in Napa Valley, and, levelling their 
rifles, stretched fifteen of them dead upon the 
ground, and burnt their huts. This, of course, 
was a signal for hostilities among the red men of 
that quarter ; and since that time there has been 
no safety among them. A terrible retribution 
has been dealt. During the present month, a 
party of 75 United States dragoons, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Davidson, started from the 
Sonoma garrison, proceeded to Clear Lake, and, 
without distinction of age or sex, shot every In- 
dian they could find, killif& about 300, most of 
whom, if not all, were entirely guiltless of any 
wrong to the white man. A splendid despatch 
of this brave and daring deed will probably be 
forwarded to Washington. : 

The probability is, that unless treaties are soon 
made with them, a war of extermination will be 
commenced against the whole Indian race. We 
have Indian agents here, sent out by Government, 
but as yet they have not even visited the grounds 
where their presence is required, but are luxuri- 
ating in San Francisco. 

The emigration to California is flowing in more 
rapidly than ever. Amongst it are a large num- 
ber of Southerners, many of whom, determined, if 
possible, to shackle our young and rising State with 
their “ peculiar institutions,” are bringing their 
slaves with them. Some remain with their mas- 
ters, and work for them under indentures; but the 
large majority find it as easy to dig gold for them- 
selves as for others, and leave for “ parts un- 
known” soon after their arrival. 

Several attempts at recovery have been made, 
but all, of which I have heard, have failed. A 
case was tried at Sacramento city a few days 
since, where one Lindal Hayes claimed a man 
Charles as his slave. The justice decided that, 
by Mexican as well as our own State laws, he 
could not be held, and he was consequently dis- 
—— I asa our Southern friends will ye 

a speculation to bring their “ property 
California. Even did our State law a a4 slavery 
the a ee never allow his hard and 
honest to be brought into competition with 
that of the unpaid negro, and the old mountain 
air of the snowy Sierra is too bracing to nurture 
the system in our midst. Not only the mining 
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slavery. How soon will our Southern statesmen 
agree to their boasted non-intervention principle, 
and allow us to settle, as we have already settled, 
this question for ourselves. There is a deep and 
growing feeling in our midst in regard to the 
course Congress hastaken toward us—with the 
sober-minded it is one of sorrow, with the hot- 
headed it is a war-cry, and with the Californians 
it is a surprise that the “ protection” promised 
them by our General Government has ag yet pro- 
duced but the sole benefit of taxation. We still 
hope, and shall hope on until the close of the 
present session, when if we are not admitted I 
fear the result. 

The climate of Califoruia back of the coast is, 
at the present season, beautiful, and the earth is 
teeming with her rich products. We have green 
peas, ripe strawberries, and new potatoes, in mar- 
ket; and the hills and plains in our vicinity are 
yellow with a rich growth of wild oats, or dyed 
with the rainbow colors of wild flowers, . 

Reports from the mines are not very encourag- 
ing. The snows of the Sierra, which commence 
melting in March, keep the rivers swollen until 
August, so that labor in what are called the “wet 
diggings” has to be performed above high-water 
mark. In some parts of the mines, as upon Trin- 
ity river, miners are making from ten to fifteen 
dollars per day, while upon the forks of the Sac- 
ramento they do not average more than five. 
The only places that can be wrought to advantage 
at present, are the dry diggings, where the yield 
is exceedingly uncertain—some extracting twenty 
or thirty dollars a day, while others are making 
but one. By next August, the proper mining sea- 
son will commence, and everything bids fair for 
a rich yield. Many are going and returning with 
all sorts of luck. 

The Oregon sails to-morrow with 236 passen- 
gers, and $2 200,000 in gold dust upon her mani- 
fest Yours, truly, “ Hompre.” 


P. S.—By this steamer, a block of gold-bearing 
quartz of California, the Eureka State’s contribu- 
tion to the Washington monument, proceeds to 
Washington. It is 120 pounds in weight, and is 
estimated to contain about eighty dollars’ worth 
of gold. H. 

Sickness.—Sickness occasioned by the intoler- 
able heat and by improprieties in eating and drink- 
ing is prevailing to a great extent. Members of 
Congress, we observe, are frequent sufferers. 
People cannot be too cautious in avoiding need- 


less exposure to the sun, and excess in eating. 
CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS — FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, Juny 2, 1850. 


Mr. Greene presented a petition by citizens of 
Providence, Rhode Island, praying a modification 
of the tariff of 1846, and the adoption of specific 
instead of ad valorem duties. 

Mr. Dawson submitted the following resolution, 
and asked for its consideration : 

Resolved, That the editors of the newspaper 
styled The Southern Press, have the usual privi- 
leges of the floor of the Senate granted to the 
other editors of newspapers in this city. 

Mr. Hale moved to amend the resolution by in- 
serting after “ Southern Press,” the words “and 
National Eva” 

Mr. Clemens said that he had objected to the 
consideration of the resolution when it was first 
proposed. 

The Vice President ruled that the resolution 
would lie over. 

Mr. Foote submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of appointing a special agent or commissioner 
of the United States, to reside near the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic; and also as to 
the expediency of placing at the disposal of the 
President a competent naval force, for the purpose 
of coercing the payment of just claims of citizens 
of the United States against Hayti. 

After some remarks by Messrs. Webster, Foote, 
and King, the resolution was postponed till to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Yulee moved, and the following resolution 
submitted by him on yesterday was taken up: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives do 
adjourn their respective Houses on Wednesday, 
the first day of August next, at 12 M. 

After some debate, in which Messrs. Clay, Yu- 
lee, Berrien, Douglas, Webster, and Hale, took 
part, the consideration of the resolution was 
postponed for two weeks. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill reported by the Select Committee of Thir- 
teen. 

Mr. Upham closed his remarks on the subject. 

Mr. Seward then addressed the Senate in a 
speech, which we shall publish in our next. 

The Senate adjourned. 

Jury 3, 5, 6, 1850. 


Mr. Wales of Delaware presented the report 
of the proceedings of a meeting of the citizens of 
Wilmington, Delaware, sustaining the course of 
the Administration in relation to California, and 
opposing the Senate scheme of Compromise. He 
made a few remarks, indicating his concurrence 
with the sentiments of the meeting. 

Mr. Clay said that he had received a letter 
from a distinguished citizen of Wilmington, which 
threw some light on the proceedings of the meet- 
ing. So nearly balanced were the friends and 
foes of the Compromise, that a second count was 
necessary, according ta his correspondent, to de- 
termine whether the resolutions were carried or 
not. He thought he knew something of the Peo- 
ple of Delaware; and he felt confident that, if 
left to themselves, without influence from any 
quarter, they would agree with the majority of 
the country in favor of the bill. He thought 
the resolutions had a diplomatic odor, and he inti- 
mated that one of the editors of the Philadelphia 
North American, (understood to be in sympathy 
with Mr. Clayton) was present at the meeting, 
and drew them up. 

Mr. Wales said he had his information from 
eye-witnesses of the proceedings, men of estab- 
lished position and character. The principal op- 
ponents of the resolutions were certain editors 
who had been active in advocating compromise. 
As to the insinuation concerning the authorship 
of the resolutions, bre repelled it. 

Mr. Clay. Who wrote the resolutions ? 

Mr. Wales. They were drawn up in the meet- 


me 


ng. 

‘Mr. Clay. Who wrote them,? 

[Cries from several Senators, of “Order! Or- 
der! 

Mr. Wales said they were drawn up by gentle- 
men in Wilmington. 

Mr. Dodge of Iowa wished to know whether 
the Legislature of Delaware had ever passed reso- 
lutions in favor of the Wilmot Proviso. As a 
Senator of a free State which had rejected that 
Proviso, he wanted to know whether Delaware, a 
slave State, had adopted it. 

Mr. Wales said the Legislature had passed 
resolutions against the acquisition of any more 
territory, unless provision were made that it 
should be free. 

After some remarks by Messrs. Seward and 
Hale, the prceedings were laid upon the table. 

The resolution concerning the performance of 
civil functions by military officers was taken up; 
and after a speech from General Houston, of an 
hour’s length, denouncing General Taylor, and 
accusing him of unfriendliness to Texas, it was 
laid upon the table. 

The bill reported by the committee coming up, 
Mr. Bell addressed the Senate, in a discursive 
speech. He vindicated the President warmly 
against the assaults of Mr. Clay and others; dis- 
cussed the Compromise bill in such a way as to 
show that he hoped no substantial good from its 
passage; justified the President in adhering to 
his own plan. His speech occupied the time of 
the Senate till the hour of adjournment. 

Friday it was resumed; and on Saturday, at 
half past two, it was closed. It took in a wide 
range of topics, which were discussed with abili- 
ty, but in a remarkably diffuse and desultory 
style.] 

The Senate adjourned over till Friday, Thurs- 
day being the 4th of July. ‘ 

Friday, the time of the Senate was principally 
occupied by Mr. Bell, on the Compromise. 

Saturday, no business of importance was trans- 
acted during the morning hour. 

[After Mr. Bell had closed his Omnibus speech 
on the Omnibus bill, Truman Smith of Connec- 
ticut obtained the floor. The Senate postponed 
the subject till Monday, went into Executive ses. 
sion, and, soon after, adjourned. 

Monpay, Juty 8, 1850. 

Mr. Smith of Connecticut discussed at great 
length the questions growing out of the subject of 
slavery, as connected with the report of the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen. 

He thought the best course to pursue was to lay 
the bill aside, and take up those measnres which 
could be practically di of. For this reason, 
he had voted against this bill, and for taking up 
the bill to admit California. 

He described the Governments—which might 
be considered Provisional Governments—estab- 
lished in Deseret and New a and thought 
that with them the people there might get along 
very well. In the Constitution of Deseret there 
was nothing said about slavery. Let these Gov- 
ernments be as temporary - 
ments, and in the appropriation bill insert a pro- 
vision for a sum of money to be paid out by the 
President to defraf the With these he 


thought they could get along very well for the 
present, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; 
Wennespay, Jury 3, 1850. 


Mr. Holmes asked leave to introduce a resolu- 
tion instructing the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs to inquire into and report as to the expedi- 
ency of placing at the disposal of the President 
such naval forces as may be necessary to enforce 
our just claims against Hayti. Its reception was 
objected to. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
Galphin case, and, after a long discussion, ad- 
journed without coming to any conclusion. 


Tuurspay, Jury 4, 1850. 


This being the anniversary of American Indc- 
pendence, there was no session. 


Frinay, Jury 5, 1850. 

Mr. Giddings rose for the purpose of calling 
attention to an article by an anonymous corres- 
pondent of the Boston Atlas, charging bim with 
official misconduct, in abstaacting papers from the 
General Post Office. [The papers related to the 
appointment of postmaster at the Oberlin post 
oilice. | 

A long discussion took place, as to whether this 
was a question of privilege; and the House, by a 
vote of 89 to 71, at last decided that it was not. 

Mr. Giddings then, by unanimous consent, pro- 
ceeded to make a statement concerning the mat- 
ter. The day before the adjournment of the last 
Congress, he said, he received a letter from the 
brother of the applicant for the post office at 
Oberlin, (Mr. Stevens,) requesting him to recom- 
mend his appointment. In the hurry of the mo- 
ment, he did not answer the letter. He took it 
with him to Pittsburg, and there answered it, 
saying that he never recommended persons for 
office out of his own district; but he gave a testi- 
monial saying that the applicant was, so far as he 
knew, of good character, and qualified for the 
station. He never saw the papers connected with 
his appointment and subsequent removal; he did 
not know of a single name attached to them, from 
that time to this. He never called on the Assist- 
ant Postmaster General to examine any papers 
but twice, and they related to post offices in his 
own district; and he declared, before the country 
and Him who knoweth all things, that he never 
called on Colonel Warren for any other papers. 
He had, on one occasion, a conference with Mr. 
Collamer in relation to a post office in the county 
in which he (Mr. G.) resided. He repeated, that 
in no case had he called for any papers, nor asked 
any explanation on any other appointments than 
to three post offices, two of which came under his 
superintendence. So far as the article in the 
Atlas charged him with calling for explanations 
with regard to the post office in Oberlin, it was 
entirely unfounded. There was not a shadow of 
truth in the charge. Colonel Warren had said 
to him, that he had recommended the postmaster 
at Oberlin; but he (Mr. G.) replied that he did 
not, and that he had never gone farther than to 
say that the applicant was a man of competent 
talent. This was the only conversation he had 
ever had with Colonel Warren. No further allu- 
sion to the matter ever occurred between them. 

The Galphin claim was then taken up and dis- 
cussed at length, the House, however, coming to 
no conclusion. 


Frinay, Jury 6, 1850. 

The question of privilege again came up, in 
consequence of a statement made by Mr. Matte- 
son, with the unanimous consent of the House, fs 
follows: 

He said, on the authority and by desire of Colo- 
nel Warren, the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, that that gentleman knew nothing about 
the publication in the Boston Atlas, that he had 
nothing to do with it, and that he did not know 
the author of the article. In relation to the ex- 
amination of the papers, which Mr. Giddings yes- 
terday said he had never scen, he was also desired 
to say that Mr. Giddings did call at the Depart- 
ment, and asked to examine the papers, and did 
examine them, and that there are clerks in the 
Department who saw him. Colonel Warren de- 
sired it to be understood that he did not wish to 
charge Mr. Giddings with anything like false- 
hood ; he presumed that, in examining other pa- 
pers, the gentleman may have forgotten the fact. 
Colonel Warren simply desired to state that Mr. 
Giddings did examine the papers relating to the 
Oberlin post office. Hesaid the papers were sub- 
sequently found at that office, as he had been in- 
formed, under the frank of the gentlemen from 
Ohio, Messrs. Giddings and Crowell. Colonel 
Warren, however, made no charges. So far from 
shrinking from an examination, he would have 
been pleased with an examination into the matter. 
One other point, in justice to Colonel Warren, 
who says that he yesterday received a letter from 
Mr. Giddings, written on the 3d of July, and pre- 
sumes he may have been reading it about the time 
that Mr. Giddings was speaking on the subject in 
the House. He (Mr. M.) presumed that Mr. Gid- 
dings had received Colonel Warren’s letter in 
reply, and he should like to hear him read it. 

Mr. Giddings had but a few words to say. If 
Colonel Warren has a friend in the House, he 
would ask him to move the appointment of a com- 
mittee of investigation, and he would show to the 
House and the country that what he had said was 
true. He hoped that the House would give him 
a committee; he demanded, in justice to an officer 
of the Government, himself,and the country, that 
this subject be proved. And he repeated, he never 
saw a paper, nor was he acquainted with the names 
appended to it, involving the appointment or re- 
moval of the postmaster at Oberlin, except so far 
as he stated yesterday. He never exchanged a 
word with Colonel Warren, in relation to the sub- 
ject, beyond what he had already declared to the 
House. And he called for an investigation. 

Mr. Wentworth. Have you received Colonel 
Warren’s letter ? 

Mr. Giddings. I have not. I presume I shall. I 
have not yet received my mail. 

Mr. Baker moved a committee of investigation. 

The Speaker decided that the whole question 
had been disposed of yesterday, when the House 
refused to consider it a questionrof privilege. 

The House, on an appeal by Mr. Richardson of 
Illinois, reversed his decision, and then passed a 
resolution introduced by Mr. Baker, for a select 
committee of five members, to investigate the 
charges against Mr. Giddings. 

The House, after some further discussion of the 
Galphin claim, proceeded, under the operation of 
the previous question, to vote on the various prop- 
ositions made for its disposition. 

The select committee had reported the following 
resolutions, viz: 

1. Resolved, That the claim of the representa- 
tives of George Galphin was not a just demand 
against the United States. 

2. That the act of Congress made it the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the principal 
of said claim, and it was therefore paid in “ con- 
formity with-law” and “ precedent.” 

3. That the act aforesaid did not authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay interest on said 
claim, and its payment was not “in conformity 
with law ” or “ precedent,” 

This Mr. Toombs had moved to amend as fol- 
lows, viz: 

Resolved, That there is no evidence submitted 
by the committee to which was referred the letter 
of the Hon. George W. Crawford, asking “ an in- 
vestigation into his conduct in reference to the 
claim of the representatives of George Galphin, 
which impugns his personal or official conduct in 
relation to the settlement of the said claim by the 
proper officers of the Government.” 

And Mr. Schenck had moved to amend this as 
follows : 


* Provided, however, That this House is not to be 
understood as approviug his relation to that claim 
in continuing to be interested in the prosecution 
of it when it*was to be examined, adjusted, and 
paid by one of the departments of the Government, 
he himself being at the same time at the head of 
another of those departments; but this House 
considers that such connection and interest of a 
member of the Cabinet, with a claim pending and 
prosecuted before another department, would be 
dangerous as a precedent, and ought not to be 
sanctioned. 

The question was first taken on the amendment 
of Mr.Schenck, and it was decided in the affirma- 
tive—yeas 158, nays 25. 

The question was then on agreeing to the 
amendment of Mr. Toombs as amended, and it 
was decided in the negative—yeas 82, nays 92. 

The question was then stated to be on the sub- 
stitute offered by Mr. Schenck, for the report of 
the committee—the substitute being the amend- 
ments of Messrs. Toombs and Schenck as one 
proposition. i 

Mr. Thompson had moved to amend this substi- 
tute as follows: 

“ And consequently, that the House also totally 
dissents from the correctness of the opinion, ex- 
pressed by the President of the United States to 
the said Secretary of War, ‘that his (the said 
Crawford) being at the head of the War Depart- 
ment and the agent of the claimants, did not take 
from him any rights he may have had as such 
agent, or would have justified him in having the 
examination and decision of = —_ by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury suspended. 

Resolved, further, That this House decidedly 
disapproves of and dissents from the opinion given 
by the Attorney General in favor of an allowance 
of interest on said claim, and from the action of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in payment of the 
same. 

A separate vote was taken on the first branch of 
the amendment, ending with the word “ suspend- 
ed,” and it was to—yeas 91, nays 86. 

requent motions to adjourn were then made, 
and the House, finding itself unable to advance 
further, at last adjourned till Monday. 
Monpay, Jury 8, 1850, 


Messrs. Otis of Maine, Robinson of — 
Bay of Missouri, Allen of Massachusetts, 


ject for which I had sought the interview. But 





Thurman of New York, were appointed the se- 
lect committee to investigate the charge against 
Mr. Giddings. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
Galphin report. 

The motion to reconsider the vote adopting the 
amendment offered by Mr. Thompson to Mr. 
Schenck’s substitute was laid upon thetable. The 
second part of the amendment of Mr. Thompson 
was then adopted—yeas 119, nays 66. 

It is as follows : . 

Resolved, further, That this House disapproves 
of and dissents from the opinion given by the 
Attorney General in favor of an allowance of in- 
terest on said claim, and from the action of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in payment of the 
same. 

The question was then taken on the substitute 
as amended, and it was rejected—yeas 32, nays 
163. 

After several points of order had been raised 
and disposed of, and motions to lay upon the ta- 
ble, &c, had been voted down, the resolutions as 
originally reported by the committee were taken 
up separately, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the claim of the representatives 
of George Galphin was not a just demand against 
the United States—yeas 142, nays 49. 

Resolved, That the act of Congress made it the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the 
principal of said claim, and it was therefore paid 
in “conformity with law” and “ precedent ”— 
yeas 112, nays 66. . 

The third resolution was agreed to—yeas 118, 
nays 71 ; and it is as follows: 

Resolved, That the act aforesaid did not author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to pay interest 
on said claim, and its payment was not “in con- 
formity with law” or “ precedent.” 

Mr. Burt moved to reconsider the vote, and to 
lay that motion on the table. : 

Mr. Wentworth called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Featherston inquired whether, if the mo- 
tion to reconsider should be sustained, it would, 
be in order to move an amendment. 

The Speaker said that it would, as in that case 
the previous question would be exhausted. 

Mr. Featherston gave notice of his intention to 
offer an amendment, should the vote by which 
the last resolution was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Messrs. Schenck, Wilmot, and Carter, also 
gave notice of their intention to submit amend- 
ments. 

The House, by a vote of yeas 79, nays 104, re- 
fused to lay the motion to reconsider on the table; 
and pending a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the last resolution of the committee was 
adopted, 

The House adjourned. 


_ 


CONFESSION OF DR. JOHN W. WEBSTER. 

At a meeting of the Governor and Council of 
the State of Massachusetts on Tuesday last, the 
Rev. Dr. Putuam, the spiritual adviser of Profes- 
sor Webster, appeared and presented a petition 
from John W. Webster, now under sentence 
of death for the murder of Dr. George Parkman, 
praying that his sentence might be commuted. 
The petition is accompanied by a statement from 
Prof. Webster, in which he admits that he killed 
Dr, Parkman, as follows, from which we make 
the following extract: 

“On Tuesday, the 20th of November, I sent the 
note to Dr. Parkman, which, it appears, was car- 
ried by the boy Maxwell. I handed it to Little- 
field unsealed. It was to ask Dr. Parkman to 
call at my rooms on Friday, the 23d, after my 
lecture. He had become of late very importu- 
nate for his pay. He had threatened me with a 
suit, to put an officer into my house, and to drive 
me from my professorship, if I did not pay him. 
The purport of my note was simply to ask the 
conference. I did not tell him in it what I coald 
do or what I had to say about the payment. I 
wished to gain, for those few days, a release from 
his solicitations, to which I was liable every day, 
on occasions and ina manner very disagreeable 
and alarming to me, and also to avert, for so long 
a time at least, the fulfilment of recent threats of 
severe measures. I did not expect to be able to 
pay him when Friday did arrive. My pur- 
pose was, if he should accede to the proposed 
interview, to stete to him my embarrassments and 
utter inability to pay him at present, to apologize 
for those things in my conduct which had offend- 
ed him, to throw myself upon his mercy, to beg 
for further time and indulgence for the sake of 
my family, if not for my own, and to make as 
good promises to him as I could have any hope of 
keeping. 

“T did not hear from him on that day nor the 
next, (Wednesday,) but I found that on Thurs- 
day he had been abroad in pursuit of me, though 
without finding me. I feared that he had forgot- 
ten the appointment, or else did not mean to wait 
for it. I feared he would come in upon me at my 
lecture hour, or while I was preparing my experi- 
ments for it. Therefore I called at his house on 
that morning, (Friday,) between 8 and 9 o’clock, 
to remind him of my wish to see him at the Col- 
lege at half past one, my lecture closing at one. 
I did not stop to talk with him then, for I expect- 
ed the conversation would be a long one, and I 
had my lecture to prepare for. It was necessary 
for me to save my time, and also to keep my mind 
free from other exciting matters. Dr. Parkman 
agreed to call on me as I proposed. 

“ He came, accordingly, between half past one 
and two. He came in at the lecture room door. 
I was engaged in removing some glasses from my 
lecture room table into the room in the rear, 
called the upper laboratory. He came rapidly 
down the steps, and followed me into the labora- 
tory. He immediately addressed me with great 
energy: ‘Are you ready for me, sir? Have you 
got the money?’ I replied, ‘No, Dr. Parkman,’ 
and was then beginning to state my condition, 
and make my appeal tohim. He would not listen 
to me, but interrupted me with much vehemence. 
He called me ‘scoundrel’ and ‘liar,’ and went on 
heaping upon me the most bitter taunts and op- 
probrious epithets. While he was talking, he 
drew a handful of papers from his pocket, and 
took from among them my two notes, and also an 
old letter from Dr. Hosack, written many years 
ago, and congratulating him (Dr. P.) on his suc- 
cess in getting me appointed Professor of Chem- 
istry. ‘ You see,’ he said, ‘I got you into your 
office, and now I wiil get you out of it!’ He put 
back into his pocket all the papers except the let- 
ter and the notes. I cannot tell how long the 
torrent of threats and invectives continued, and 
I can now recall to memory but a small portion 
of what he said. At first I kept interposing, try- 
ing to pacify him, so that I might obtain the ob- 


[ could not stop him, and soon my own temper 
was up. I forgot everything. I felt nothing but 
the sting of his words. I was excited tothe high- 
est degree of passion; and while he was speaking 
and gesticulating in the most violent and mena- 
cing manner, thrusting the letter and his fist in 
my face, in my fary I seized whatever thing was 
handiest—it was a stick of wood—and dealt him 
an instantaneous blow, with all the force that 
passion could give it. I did not know, nor think, 
nor care, where I should hit him, nor how hard, 
nor what the effect would be. It was on the side 
of his head, and there was nothing to break the 
force of the blow. He fell instantly upon the 
pavement. There was no second blow. He did 
not move. I stoo down over him, and he 
seemed to be lifeless. Blood flowed from his 
mouth, and I got a sponge and wiped it away. I 
got some ammonia and applied it to his nose, but 
without effect. Perhaps | spent ten minutes in 
attempts to resuscitate him; but I found that he 
was absolutely dead. In my horror and conster- 
nation I ran instinctively and bolted the doors of 
the lecture room and the laboratory below. And 
then what wasI todo? It never occurred to me 
to go out and declare what had been done, and 
obtain assistance. I saw nothing but the alterna- 
tive of a successful removal and concealment of 
the body, on the one hand, and of infamy and 
destruction on the other.” 

The confession then goes on to state the man- 
ner in which the body was subsequently dismem- 
bered, &c., but these details are so horrible that 
we must be excused from copying them.— National 
Intelligencer. 





THE BENEFITS OF ADVERTISING. 

When one has a good article which can beafforded cheaper 
than others can afford it, it is an object for him to advertise; 
and the more extensively he advertises, the larger business 
he Will do. As an illustration, we would refer to George W. 
Simmons, Esq., of Boston, who, by adhering to the low price 
system and extensive advertising, has built up the largest 
Clothing Establishment in the country, and has caused 
OAK HALL to be known throughout the civilized world. 








SPEECH OF HON. W. H. SEWARD. 
66 GtzEce of William H. Seward, on the Admission of 
California. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, March 11, 1850.” 
This admirable Speech, in pamphlet form, 48 pages, neatly 
covered, (price $6 per 100, 12 cents single,) is for sale by— 
BUELL § BLANCHARD, Printers, Washington. 
WILLIAM HARNED, 61 John street, New York. 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill, Boston. 
_ DERBY, MILLER, § CO., Auburn, New York. 





LARD OIL. 
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a shipped in strong barrels, 
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LITTELLs LIVING AGE 
N e 
Cz OF No. 322.— Price, twelve and a half 
1. The Fi 
Service Magacines of England with Russia—United 
. pple’s Lectures.— Uni P ‘ 
3. Destini ‘versalist Review. 
“ae p< ro wag Great Britain in the East.—United Ser- 
4. Diary of a Dutifal Son, r 
5. The Two Ravens.—Dublin Urine eevee. . 
6. The Attack on Cuba.—Exuminer g oeadater 
SHORT ARTICLES, 
Bunker Hill Battle. The Two Rk 
land. News of the Week. 


0 A new volume has recently commenced, 
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WASHINGTON , December27 , 1845, 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature ang 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in. 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langaage; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the human mind in 

the utmostexpansion of the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 


Published weekly,at six dollars a year, by 


E. LITTELI. & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


o&y For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
es our-and-a-halfetreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
n. 





DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
From the Full River (Mass.) Monitor. 
Tae medicine, prepared by a long-experienced and skill- 
fal physician, tested and approved by a great number 
of intelligent, distinguished, and respectable peraons, in va- 
rious parts of the country, is now received and used with en- 
tire confidence and with great success by those afflicted with 
pulmonary complaints. !t is also recommended as a valua- 
ble medicine for other diseases, such as colds, coughs, and 
particularly diseases whose tendeacy is to consumption. 


IMPORTANT FROM CANADA. 


QueBeEc, JuLy 24, 1848. 
To all who are afflicted with Asthma: 

I have at different times been afflicted with severe colds, 
which produce in my case the asthma. [| have on these occa- 
sions used DOCTOR WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD 
CHERRY. Two years ago I was quite sick, so much s0 
that I could not rest nights. I pr cured of the agent of this 
city a botile of this Baleam of Wild Cherry. Before I had 
taken the whole of it.1 felt relieved I continued takirg it 
until T had used three or four bottles, which completely 
eured me. The present seasvn | took another severe cold, 
and immediately resorted to this Balsam, and a part of one 
bottle had the desired effect. I therefore cheerfully recom- 
mend my friends, and all others who need it, to try this 
medicine for their coughs and colds, and particularly the 
asthma. Respectfully, yours. 

ILLIAM McGRATH. 

None genuine, unless signed 7. BUTTS on the wrapper. 

The genuine Balsam is put up in bottles, with the words, 
Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, Plila., blown in the 
glass; each bottle bearing a label on the frout, with the sig- 
nature of H. WISTAR, M. D. 

Price one dollar per bottle; six bottles for five dollars. 


For sale by R.S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 
Druggists generally, everywhere. 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 
O ptarens to the late revolutions and counter-revolutions 
among the nations of Europe, which have followed each 
other in such quick succession, and of which ‘the end is not 
yet,’’ the leading periodicals of Britain have become invested 
with a degree of interest hitherto anknown. They occupy a 
middle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and necessari- 
ly imperfect records of the newspapers, an’ the elaborate 
and ponderous treat'ses to be furnished by the hist-rian at 
a future day. The American publishers, therefore, deem it 
proper to call renewed attention to these periodicals, and the 
very low prices at which they are offered to subscribers. The 
following is their list, viz: 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDIN3’GH MAGAZINE 


In these periodicals are contained the views, moderately 
though firmly expressed, of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig,and Radical.“ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
and the “ Westminster Review” Liberal. The “North 
British Review” owes its establishement to the last great 
ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not ultra in its 
views on any one of the grand departments cf human know- 
ledge; it was originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, 
since his death, is conducted by his son-in-law, br. Hanna, 
aasociated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary charac- 
ter is of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 
only, is published in England under the title of the “‘ For- 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and reprinted under 
separate titles. It has therefore the aivantage, by this com- 
bivation, of uniting in one work the best features of both, as 
heretofore issued. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York,immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 


? 


originals— Blac. 1s Magatine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 
TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 

For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 = do. 

For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine. 3.00 do. 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 do. 

For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

CLUBBING. 
Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth copy being gratis. 
Remittances aud communications should be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

Mar 21. 79 Fulton st., New York, entrance 54 Gold st. 


LOST, 
GOLD PENCIL CASE AND PEN, witha red store 


set. The finder will be rewarded by leaving it at this 
office June 27. 








COMMISSION STORE. 


WV ™, GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant,101 
Rowly’s Wharf. Baltimore, Md. Dec. 23.—1y 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. XI.—Junez, 1850. 
| ig Seta by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Free 
Discussion of matters pertaining to Philosophy, Lite- 
rature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. Terms, three 
dollars per year, in advance. 
New subscribers, remitting six dollars, will be supplied 
with the work from the beginning to the close of the third 
volume, (now in progress,) until the edition is exhausted. 
Contents of No. 11. 
The Polish Siavonian Philosophy. 
Causes of the Present Condition of Ireland. 
The Industrial Arts in Russia. 
Browning’s Poems. 
Hildreth s History of the United States. 
Short Reviews and Notices, 
Published by COOLIDGE & WILEY, No. 30 Devonshire 
ssreet, Boston, and sold at the Bookstores. June 6—Imi 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Couxselior 
at Law,Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt’s new buila- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds,pure- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28 











THE ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 
No. 136 Greenwicu Street, New York. 


as Bag nee beg to call the attention of connoisseurs 
in Tea, and the heads of families, to the choice and rare 
selection of Teas imported by them, and hitherto unknown 
in this country, which by their fragrance and delicacy, com- 
bined with virgin purity and strength, produce an infusion 
of surpassing richness and flavor. 


The Teas offered are the following : 
The Jeddo Bloom,a Black Tea,at- - - $1 ha per Ib. 
- - » do. 


The Niphon, do. do. . 

The Diari, do. do. - - 60 do. 
The Osacca,a Green Tea,at - - - = 1.00 do. 
The Tootsiaa, do. do. e ,2 es: 95. 
The Ticki-t:iaa,do. do - + 60 do. 


The Ud fi Mixture, a compound of the most 
rare and choice Teas grown on the fertile 
and genial soil of Assam 00 do. 
With a view to encourage the introduction of these match- 
less Teas, it is the intention of the proprietors to distribute 
by lot, among the purchasers, a quantity of Teas equal to 
the FIRST YEAR’S PROFITS on the sales effected. 
Each purchaser will receive, enclosed in the package, a num- 
— certificate, eutitling him to one chance in the Distri- 
ution! 

For every fifty cents laid ont, and on the receipts amount- 
ing to $20,000, the undermentioned parcels of Tea, to the 
value of tet per cent, cr ¢2,0.0, will be given away as bo- 
nuses, according to the following scale: 

re 


Lbs. 
& Prizes of 50 Ibs. of Tea each, at $1 per Ib. 250 
) do. 


do. 25 do. do. 600 
50 do. 10 do. do. do. 500 600 
100s do. 5 do. do. a0. 600 600 
250 = do. 1 éo. do. do. 250 258 
425 Prizes in all. 2,000 2,000 


Those persons who prefer lower-priced Teas ean receive 
their prizes in proport.on, or they will be re purchased for 
cash, at a reduction of 10 per cent. 

i= Country Agents required. Applications to be ad- 
drassed, port paid, to the Company’s Vepot, as above, 

June 6—3m 





NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY, 
BOSTCR, 

AMES F, FOSTER continues to manufacture all the 

various approved TRUSSES at his new stand, No, 467 
Washington street, opposite No. 416 Washington street, 
and his residence and business being both in the same 
building, can be seen at home most of the wWfole of the time, 
day orevening. He has more room and better conveniences 
for the Truss Business tran any other person engaged in 
it in this city or any other. 

Also, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS fcr prolapsus 
uteri, trusses ior prolapsus aui, suspensory bags, knee caps, 
back boards, steeled shves tor deformed fert. Trusses re- 
paired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer oftentimes 
as Well as new. The subscriber having worn a truss him- 
eelf for the tast twenty five years, and fitted so many for 
the last twelve years, eels copfid-nt in being able to sni¢ 
all cases that may come to him, 

CONVEX SPIRAL TRUSSES ; Dr. Chase's trusses, 
formeriv sold by Jr. Leach; trusses of galvanized metal, 
that will not rust, having wocden and copper pad. ; Read’s 
spiral truss ; Randeli’a do.; Salmon’s bali and socket; 
Sherman’s patent French do.; Bateman’s do., donble and 
gingle; Stone’s trasses. Alo, TRUSSES FOR CHIL- 
DREN ofall sizes. V'r. Fietcher’s trusa; Marshe’a trues, 
Dr. Hall’s trass, Thompson's crotchet truss, and the Sha- 
ker’s rooking trasses, may be had st this establishment. 

Also, Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will 
enabje & person $6 converse low with one that is hard of 


ng. 

All ladies in want of ablominal supporters or trnages will 
be waited upon by: Ms wife, Mrs Caroline D. Foster, who 
has had twenty yoars’ experience in the business 


JAMES F. FOSTER. 
Boston, 1850. June6-—3m cael 


LIGHT'S LITERARY AGENCY, 

No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. Sal 

PStAsuisuep toaid'the circulation of all US 
PUBLICATIONS igsned in the United States Or- 
ders for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
THE Pom from Washington ta 

m 
this = Dy Btrecn end to delivered by carriers in 
bas | v. cit proper, at $2.750 year, vs of posts 
3 copies @ 1-4 cents. - by mai - tae 
RIB. new an 

a4 Oo iited Ww Mrs Baivey, and 
at Washington. comes Express to this 
. Price, delivered in Boston, free of pastuge, 75 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
 SPRECH OF MR, BINGHAM, OF MICHIGAN, 


ON THE 
ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA. 
DELIVERED 
In the House of Representatives, June 4, 1850. 


Mr. BINGHAM said: 

Mr. Cuaimman: Two years ago | took occasion 
to express in tiris Hall my opinion of ag ayo 
tutionality and expediency of applying the pro- 
visions of the Jeffersonian Ordinance to the ter- 
ritories recently acquired from Mexico. I stated 
my belief that slavery was a great moral and 
political evil; that it was an element of weakness 
wherever it existed; that it was a hinderance to 
the growth and prosperity of a State; that it was 
wholly incompatible with that degree of intelli- 
gence which makes labor either respectable or 

rofitable; and that it was our duty to protect 
these new and feeble territories, thrown upon our 
care, from its dangerous and threatened encroach- 
ments. I propose “to take no step backward 
now” Ihave seen no reason to change my opin- 
ion. The vindication of slavery by its able 
champions on this floor has given no attractions 
to its features, or rendered them any less odious 
to my view. The argument to support the right 
to carry slaves into the territories and colonize 
them, under the Constitution, has proved entirely 
unsatisfactory; for I regard it as exclusively a 
State mstitution, ala solely and only by the 
laws of the State, and no more susceptible of being 
transferred to the territories and protectéd by 
the United States Government, than is the com- 
mon-school system or the banking system of the 
State of Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, in the earlier and better days of 
this Republic, slavery was everywhere, North and 
South, execrated and denounced as an evil and a 
curse, Its introduction into this country was 
made the subject of earnest protest, and its eman- 
cipation was regarded as an object which would 
be accomplished at an early day after the close of 
the Revolution, and as beth desirable and 
proper. Some weeks since, an honorable gentle- 
man from Ohio {Mr. Campbell,] and more recent- 
ly an honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Gerry,] introduced to the notice of Southern gen- 
tlemen, for the purpose of refreshing their recol- 
lection, the opinions of their ancestors. For the 
purpose of my argument, I shall repeat a few of 
those precious extracts. In an able exposition of 
the rights of British America, and laid before the 
Convention of Virginia, which assembled in 
August, 1774, for the purpose of appointing dele- 
gates to the proposed Congress, drawn by Thomas 
Jefferson, is the following extract: 

“ The abolition of domestic slavery is the greatest 
object of desire in these colonies, where it was 
unhappily introduced in their infant state. But, 
previous to the enfranchisement of the slaves, it 
is necessary to exclude further importations from 
Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to effect this 
by prohibitions, and by imposing duties which 
might amount to prohibition, have been hitherto 
defeated by his Majesty’s negative ; thus prefer- 
ring the immediate advantage of a few African 
corsairs to the lasting interests of the Ameri- 
can States, and the rights of human nature, deep- 
ly wounded by this infamous practice.”—Am. 
Archives, 4th series, vol. 1, p. 696. 

The Congress of Darien, in the colony of 
Georgia, passed the following preamble to aseries 
of resotutions : 

“We the representatives of the extensive dis- 
trict of Darien, in the colony of Georgia, being 
now assembled in Congress, by the authority and 
free choice of the inhabitants of said district, now 
freed from their fetters, do resolve.” 

Then follow several resolutions setting forth 
the grounds of complaint against the oppressions 
of Great Britain, closing with the emphatic decla- 
ration which I will now read: 

‘To show to the world that we are not influ- 
enced by any contracted or interested motives, but 
by a general philanthropy for all mankind, of 
wheter climate, language, or complexion, we 
hereby declare our disapprobation and abhorrence 
of the unnatutal practice of slavery in America, 
(however the uncultivated state of our country or 
other specious arguments may plead for it)—s 
practice founded in injustice and cruelty, and 
highly dangerous to our liberties as well as lives, 
debasing part of our fellow-creatures below men, 
and corrupting the virtue and morals of the rest, 
and laying the basis of that liberty we contend 
for, and which we pray the Almighty to continue 
to the latest posterity, upon a very wrong founda- 
tion. We therefore resolve at all times to use our 
utmost endeavors for the manumission of our slaves 
in this colony, upon the most safe and equitable 
footing for the masters and themselves.”—Am. 
Archives, 4th series, vol. 1, p. 1135. 

In front of the State-House, Philadelphia, was 
proclaimed the following sentiments : 

“ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”— 
Declaration in Congress, July 4, 1776. Thomas 
J: fferson. 

George Washington, in a letter to Robert Mor- 
ris, dated Mount Vernon, April 12th, 1786, said : 

“J can only say, there is not a man living who 
wishes more sincerely than I do to see a plan 
adopted for the abolition of it, (slavery ;) but there 
is only one proper and effectual mode in which it 
can be accomplished, and that is by legislative 
authority ; and this, so far as my suffrage will 
go, shall never be wanting.”—Sparks’s Washing- 
ton, 156. 

Again, in a letter to John F. Mercer, dated 
September 9, 1786, he said: : ; 

“T never mean, unless some particular circum- 
stances should compel me to it, to possess another 
slave by purchase, it being among my first wishes 
to see some plan adopted by which slavery in this 
country may be abolished by law.” 

In his Notes on Virginia, Mr. Jefferson says: 

“| think a change already perceptible since the 
origin of our present Revolution. The spirit of 
the master is abating—that of the slave is rising 
from the dust, his condition mollifying, and the 
way, I hope, preparing, under the auspices of 
Heaven, for a total emancipation.” 

Again, Mr. Jefferson says: 

“ Nobody wishes more ardently than I to see an 
abolition, not only of the trade, but the condition 
of slavery, and certainly nobody will be more wil- 
ling to encounter any sacrifice for that object.” 

In the Convention which formed our Constitu- 
tion, Mr. Madison said: 

“T think it wrong to admit the idea, in the 
Constitution, that there can be property in man.” 

The suggestion of Mr. Madison was adopted, 
and so zealous were the framers of that instrument 
to prevent even a color of approbation for the long 
continuance of the institution, that not even the 
term slave was allowed to find its way into the 
Constitution. 

In the Convention of the State of North Car- 
olina, when the question of the adoption of our 
Federal Constitution was under consideration, 
Mr. Iredell, of that State, said : 

“When the entire abolition of slavery takes 
place, it will be an event which must be pleasing 
to. every generous mind and every friend of hu- 
man nature.” 

Mr. Parker, who was a member of the first 
Congress under the Constitution, from Virginia, 
during a discussion in relation to that provision 
of the Constitution inhibiting the slave trade, 
held the following language : 

“He hoped Congress would do all in their 
power to restore to human nature its inherent 
privileges, and, if possible, wipe off the stigma 
which America labored under.” 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, while the same pro- 
vision was under consideration in the Federal 
Convention that formed the Constitution, said : 

“The present question concerns not the im- 

g States alone, but the whole Union. The 
evil of having slaves was experienced during the 
late war. Had slaves been treated as they might 
have been by the enemy, they would have proved 
dangerous instruments in their hands.” 

Again, on the same occasion, after having said 
many things’ which, if repeated now by any gen- 
tleman from the free States, would, in the opinion 
of gentlemen from the South, entitle him to the 
sobriquet of “ Abolitionist,” spoke as follows: 

“ He held it essential, in every point of view, 
that the General Government should have power 
to prevent the increase of slavery.” 

he institution of slavery at the period refer- 

red to was ed with so much hostility by 
the leading men in all parts of the country, that 
the committee who drafted and reported the Dec- 
laration of Independence, felt constrained to, and 
did assign the fact, that the British King had by 
his acts fastened it upon the Colonies, as one of 
Onaearanees which justified separation. The 
of 87, in these words—“there shall 

be neither sla 








convention of Virginia, in 1832, 


8 : 

“T thought till very lately. that it was known 
to every body, that 4 the Revolution, and for 
many years son lition of slavery was a 
favorite topic with many of our ablest statesmen 
who entertained with respect all the schemes 





ers of the nation have pene away; a new gen- 
eration has succeeded them. A life of luxurious 
indolence is entirely inconsistent with emancipa- 
tion. It is easier to appropriate the prooceds of 
the labor of others than to earn, by honest indus- 
try; and labor, once honorable, has become de- 
graded, for who would be the yoke-fellow of a 
slave? New slave States have been added to the 
Confederacy and new territory acquired, political 
power has thereby been obtained, and ambition 
has been gratified. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts attributes this sudden change—by which, 
instead of considering slavery “an evil, a blight, 
& blast, a mildew, a scourge, and a curse, it has 
become a cherished institution; no evil, no 
scourge, but a great religious, social, and moral 
blessing —to the sudden uprising and rapid 
rowth of the cotton plantations of the South.” 
Whatever the cause may be, it is certain that the 
change has taken place; and for the purpose of 
letting my constituents see what the sentiments 
of members of this House are, I append a few 
extracts from their speeches, delivered the present 
session : 
“It has been said that slavery is a ‘ doomed insti- 
tution ;’? and sol believe—‘ doomed’ to exist for- 
ever. It is one of the oldest institutions among 
men. In every age, in every clime, it has been 
practiced and sanctioned by mankind, whether 
acting upon the light of nature or of revelation. 
Indeed, among men, Christianity itself has not so 
many evidences in its favor—a small part of man- 
kind have been Christians, while the practice of 
slavery has been universal. Solon and Lycurgus 
are known to us by the fame of their legislation: 
they made no laws against slavery. Greece and 
Rome, the most distinguished and civilized of 
ancient nations, were slaveholders. Our Consti- 
tution, the work of our fathers, recognises it. 
Our Saviour stood upon the world amid slaves, 
where the master had power over the life of the 
servant—he did not rebuke it or denounce it asa 
crime. And I trust that I will be pardoned for 
resting my conscience upon these high authorities, 
and for declining to commit it to the keeping of 
these modern free-soil saints, who have so much 
trouble in keeping their own.’—Speech of Hon. J. 
H. Savaae, of Tennessee, May 13. 

But, sir, slavery is not only justified, but it is 
claimed that it was the design of the framers of 
the Constitution to extend and perpetuate it. I 
will read another extract: 


“To extend the institution indefinitely, it [the 
Constitution] prohibited the passage of any law 
to stop the importation of slaves from Africa, and 
elsewhere, prior to the year 1808. Another 
clause, with a view to its perpetuation forever, 
provides for the recapture of fugitives who escape 
to non-slaveholding States. Notwithstanding 
these plain stipulations between the slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States, constituting the es- 
sential, vital provisions of the Constitution, with- 
out which all admit the Confederation could not 
have been formed, we are cantingly told that 
‘slavery is a sin, and the North is opposed to its 
extension.’ ‘We, the philanthropists of this day, 
are better than the sages and heroes, purified by 
the trials of the Revolution, and covered with its 
glories, who assembled in the old hall of the Con- 
federation in 1787” I have no reply to make to 
these pharisaical pretensions; they are beneath 
contempt. [am content with the religion of the 
Bible, and the Constitution of our fathers, uncor- 
rupted by the comments of the pseudo moralists 
and statesmen who now shed their coruscations 
upon us. I shall certainly not condescend to re- 
ply to the puling sophistry upon this subject, so 
often heard in this House. Were I disposed to 
argue the question of slavery, without reference 
to the Constitution, in all its relations, religious, 
moral, social, and political, no fear of its success- 
fal vindication would restrain me. It would seem 
to be profanation to call an institution of society 
irreligious or immoral, which is expressly and re- 
peatedly sancticned by the word ef God; which 
existed in the tents of the patriarchs; and in the 
households of His own chosen people.”—Speech of 
Hon. Mr. Inge, of Alabama. 

An honorable gentleman from Mississippi [Mr- 
FEATHERSTON] says, 


“That slavery is the natural, the proper con- 
dition of the African—one that is advantageous 
to his master, and a great blessing to him.” 

An honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Bococx,] from the land of Washington and Jeffer- 
son, says: 

“It is now asserted that slavery is ‘a moral evil, 
in other words, a sin, and consequently that those 
who hold slaves are guilty therefor. Sir, when I 
look to those enduring precepts of moral conduct 
which, mocking all change, and defying all flight 
of years, shall be made more and more illustri- 
ous as eternal ages shall crown them with the 
fruits of their happy influence, I see slavery there 
tolerated, I had almost said inculeated. * * * 
Satisfied ourselves that there is no immorality in 
it, we have a very slight opinion of those who are 
so egregiously wounded in conscience for us” 
And the honorable gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Brown] says: 

“ You think that slavery is a great evil. Very 
well, think so; but keep your thoughts to yourselves. 
For myself, I regard slavery as a great moral, 
social, and religious blessing—a blessing to the 
slave, and a blessing to his master.” 

An honorable gentleman from Alabama, { Mr. 
Axston,| inreply to an honorable member from 
New York, who had stated that the South ac- 
knowledged the sin and evil of the institution, 
and yet sought to extend that evil to others, said. 
“that the South entertained no such opinions;” 
and added, “ Weare told by St. Paul that if there 
had been no law, there would have been no sin ; 
then sin must bea violation of divine law; and I 
shall proceed to show that slavery is not a viola- 
tion of that law, and therefore no sin.” The re- 
mainder of his hour was devoted to the proof that 
slavery was a divine institution, established by the 
law of God; that the public wealth and happiness 
were promoted by it, and that it was our duty to 
perpetuate and extend it. I leave the question 
of its origin, Mr. Chairman, to be settled by the- 
ologians; with that 1 have, at present, nothing to 
do; my only object in making these quotations is 
to show, that while the statesmen and people of 
the North have consistently and uniformly regard- 
ed slavery as an evil, that the sentiment and action 
of the South has undergone a change, and that 
from a unanimons desire which they once enter- 
tained to restrict its limits, and to gradually but 
finally exterminate it from the land, they have 
put forth their mightiest efforts to strengthen, 
extend, and perpetuate it. This desire on the 
part of Southern statesmen was first exhibited 
in the celebrated Missouri controversy. They 
were unwilling to relinquish a single acre of that 
immense Louisiana purchase from the grasp of 
the slave power. Then, as now; the stability of 
the Union wasmenaced, and the North was taunt- 
ed With thethreat of a Southern confederacy ; but 
in the settlement of the controversy, a Southern 
President, with a Southern Cabinet, of which Mr. 
Calhoun was one, distinctly acknowledged the 
power of Congress over slavery in the territories. 
The same spirit was manifested in the Florida 
purchase. But it was never so boldly and shame- 
lessly exhibited as in the negotiations for the an- 
nexation of Texas. I propose, Mr. Chairman, to 
make some quotations from the celebrated corres- 
pondence which preceded the treaty, under Mr. 
Tyler's administration, that my constituents may 
see the motive which prompted Southern states- 
men to enter into that negotiation, and also to 
convince them of the propriety, nay, absolute ne- 
cessity, of ingrafting the anti-slavery restriction 
into the two and three million bills which after- 
wards proposed the acquisition of Mexican terri- 
tory, and into territorial governments now that 
thecountry isacquired. These negotiations were 
based upon the assumption that the British Gov- 
ernment was exerting its influence to obtain from 
Mexico the recognition of Texan independence, 
a condition of which was, that slavery was.to be 
abolished in Texas. This excited in the minds 
of the Southern slaveholders in the Cabinet the 
greatest alarm, and the powers of the Govern- 
ment were put forth to prevent it. In a dispatch 
to Mr. Murphy, the Secretary of State, Mr. Up- 
shur says: 

“A movement of this sort cannot be contem- 
plated by us in silence, Such an attempt upon 
any eg aarting | country would necessarily be 
viewed by this Government with very deep con- 
cern, but where it is made upon a nation whose 
territories join the slaveholding States of our 
Union, it awakens a still more solemn interest. 
It cannot be permitted to succeed without the 
moat strenuous efforts on our part to arrest a.ca- 
lamity so serious to every part of the country.” 

Again he says: 

“ But there is another view of this subject still 
more important to us, and scarcely less important 
to Texas herself. e establishment, in the very 
midst of our slaveholding States, of an independ- 
ent Government, forbidding the existence of sla- 
very, and 
among att, 
our Janguage, could not fail to produce the most 
unhappy effects upon both parties. If Texas 
were in that condition, her territory would afford 
a ready refuge for the fugitive slaves of Louisi- 
anna and Arkansas, and would hold out to them 
an en tent to run away, which no munici- 
pal regulat' of those States could possibly 
ever ear 3 

; another dispatch, e Says : 
_ &Th ino reson to far that there willbe 
any difference of opinion among the people of the 
low States; and there is a large number 
veholding States, with views sufficient- 
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a8 soon as they shall have sufficient strength, will 
be to destroy that great domestic institution upon 
which so much of the prosperity of our Southern 
country depends. 

“T will only add, that if Texas should not be 
attached to the United States, she could not main- 
tain that institution ten years—and probably not 
half that time.” - 

Mr. Calhoun succeeded in the Department of 
State, and in his first letter to Mr. Pakenham, 
the British Minister, taking up the correspond- 
ence where it was left by the untimely death of 
Mr. Upshur, after a detailed statement of the bis- 
tory and condition of slavery in the United States, 
he says, 

“That what is called slavery is, in reality, a 
political institution, essential to the peace, safety, 
and prosperity of those States of the Union in 
which it exists.” 

And, after the treaty was concluded, in a dis- 
patch communicating the fact to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, he assigns as a reason for annexation— 

“ That the step was forced on the Government 
of the United States, in self-defence, in conse- 
quence of the policy adopted by Great Britain in 
reference tc the abolition of slavery in Texas. 
It was impossible for the United States to witness 
with indifference the efforts to abolish slavery 
there.” * * * “And that, if accomplished, 
it would lead to a state of things dangerous in 
the extreme to the adjacent States, and the Union 
itself.” 

These extracts, Mr. Chairman, from a volu- 
minous correspondence carried on in secret—all 
knowledge of which was entirely excluded from 
the American people, and which never saw the 
light of day until the veil of secrecy was removed 
after the rejection of the treaty—are sufficient, I 
trust, to establish the fact that the Southern slave- 
holders desired the annexation of Texas, princi- 
pally for the purpose of strengthening and perpet- 
uating slavery. 

These reasons for the annexation of Texas 
were exclusively Southern reasons; but to the 
North, a different language was held; and the 
Hon. Mr. Walker, late Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, in a public letter, extensively circulated at the 
North, after stating elaborately the public bene- 
fits which would be gained by annexation, thus 
refers to slavery: 

“The question is asked, ‘Is slavery never to 
disappear from the Union? This is a startling 
and momentuous question ; but the answer is easy 
and the proof is clear. It will certainly disappear 
if Texas is reannexed to the Union—not by aboli- 
tion—but slowly and gradually, by ‘ diffusion, as 
it has thus already nearly receded from several 
of the more northern of the slaveholding States ; 
and as it will continue thus more rapidly to re- 
cede by the reannexation of Texas, and, finally, 
in the distant future, without a shock, without 
abolition, without a convulsion, disappear into and 
through Texas into Mexico and Central and 
‘Southern America.” 

This plausible theory, which was also presented 
in a speech by Mr. Buchanan, in the United 
States Senate, was intended “exclusively for the 
Northern eye.” The entire negotiation, and the 
correspondence, were known only to Southern 
men, and conducted exclusively by them. The 
public never would have seen it, if, long after, a 
majority of the Senate had not removed the in- 
junction of secrecy. Indeed, sir, I believe that 

arly every man who voted for the treaty stren- 
ulously opposed and voted against the publication 
of the correspondence. Texas was annexed. The 
people of the North who supported it were gov- 
erned,I trust, by motives far higher, and far more 
worthy, than any which related to the question of 
slavery. The joint resolutions which passed both 
Houses of Congress contained an alternative, 
which was dictated by the wisdom of Mr. Benton, 
and which was intended to avoid any misunder- 
standing or collision with Mexico, and to the 
adoption of which, the fuith of the outgoing and 
incoming Administrations were solemnly pledged. 
That pledge was broken, and we were soon hur- 
ried intoa war. I do not say that that was an un- 
justifiable war. 1 have no desire to condemn it, 
much less to detract from the well-earned fame of 
the brave men who fought and won the battles— 
conferring imperishable renown upon their coun- 
try. I think it might have beenavoided. But I ask 
any dispassionate man to look at this matter hon- 
estly, and say, if he can, that the acquisition of 
additional territory, which was contemplated at 
the beginning, was not intended to be made s/ave 
territory, and to strengthen the slave power? 
Why the precipitate, not to say dishonorable, 
abandonment of that “clear and unquestionable” 
title to Oregon, which was asserted in the Balti- 
more Convention, which was coupled with Texas 
throughout the campaign; and which was repeat- 
ed in the inaugural address? Would not the 
same objections apply to a free border State be- 
yond Texas, which were urged with so much zeal 
in favor of annexation? Do we not daily hear 
them urged now? Why, sir, this very thing was 
foretold with the precision of prophecy. An hon- 
orable Senator frow New Jersey, [Mr. Dayton,] 
in the debate upon the annexation of Texas, used 
the following language : 

“Can we believe, for an instant, that the South 
will be contended with the Rio Grande? No, 
sir; no, sir. As certainly as when the time shall 
come when she has filled up this wide area, the 
South will again demand extension at our hands. 
Sir, if this country hold together, I put this 
prophecy on record—I stake my reputation with 
posterity—that our Southern States will walk 
with us step by step, and side by side, to the 
Pacific ocean.” 

Sir, I know not what conclusions others may 
arrive at, but my own convictions are clear, that 
the Wilmot Proviso was both expedient and 
proper, and that the Northern man who preferred 
freedom to slavery would have proved recreant 
to the high trust conferred upon him—recreant 
to the cause of civil liberty—recreant tothe rights 
and interests of the free labor of the North—if 
he had failed to vote for it and sustainit. Sir, 
what is this “ Wilmot Proviso,” which has been 
stigmatized by every opprobrious epithet, which 
has been denounced as an “abolition scheme,” as 
“a vile abstraction,” a “ firebrand of discord ”— 
which the Democratic editor of the Pennsylvanian 
characterizes as the invention of some “witty and 
cunning political juggler”—which the editor of 
the Union denominates a “pestilent heresy ?” 
Sir, it is nothing more nor less than the proposi- 
tion of the noble Virginian, applied in 1787 to 
the country I have, in part, the honor to represent, 
and by which it was deciared, that “there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, otherwise 
than for the punishment of crimes?’ Sir, the five 
great States northwest of the Ohio, with their 
millions of people, with their teeming cities, their 
thriving villages, with thousands of happy 
homes—made happy by the industry of prosperous 
freemen—with their churches, and colleges, and 
schools, with all the elements of present wealth and 
future greatness, owe a debt of gratitude to the 
memory of Thomas Jefferson, for that honored 
and celebrated “ Proviso,” which will stand in the 
undying records of his fame, second only to that 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. Chairman, we are bound by the obligations 
of justice and good faith, to protect these feeble 
territories, conquered by our arms, from the 
encroachments of slavery. What was the nature 
of the proclamation furnished by Mr. Polk, 
through the War Department, to General Taylor, 
and published to the people of New Mexico? 

“We come to make no war upon the people of 
Mexico, nor upon any form of free Government 
they may choose to select for themselves.” 

This was the language of General Taylor’s pro- 
clamation. Did the people there select “ any form 
of free Government?” Sir, in a petition presented 
to the United States Senate, from the people of 
New Mexico, assembled in convention, is this 
declaration : 

“ We do not desire to have domestic slavery within 
our borders ; and until the time shall arrive for our 
admission into the ‘Union as a State, we desire to be 

protected by Congress against its introduction among 
us. 

And yet, sir, with this cry for protection coming 
up from the people, Congress hesitates and falters 
about falfilling the solemn, plighted faith of the 
Government! Similar orders were issued to 
General Kearny. I quote from the letter of the 
Secretary of War: 

“You may assure the people of those provinces 
[California and New Mexico] that it is the wish 
and design of the United States to provide for 
them a free Government, similar to that which exists 
in our territories.” 

Sir, is slavery a necessary element of a free 
Government? They were promised a Govern- 
ment similar to that which existed in owr territo- 
ries ; andthe only Government existing in the ter- 
ritories at. that time—that of Wisconsin—was en- 
tirely free, and shielded by the provisions of the 
Ordinance of 1787. Shall our first act towards these 
people, who have submitted to our arms, and 
placed themselves under our protection, be a 
breach of plighted faith? When this weak and 
defenceless people lift up their hands and pray to 
be “ protected against the introduction of slavery 

st them,” shall we present ourselves to the 
world in the attitude of disregarding our pledges, 
and tell them their prayer is insolent 2 Shall we 


“ Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope?”’ 


God forbid! Again, Mr. Chairman, we are 
told that this is “an impracticable and barren Pro- 
viso,” that it is “an abstraction,” and entirely “un- 
necessary,” and that slavery is “excluded by the 
law of nature, of physical ; phy, the law of 
the formation of the earth” Sir, if there is an 
intelligent man in the district I have the honor to 
represent, who does not know that this is a weak 
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repeat, who believes that this country has “ deen 
brought to an alarming crisis” by a protracted strug- 
gle of four years for a ‘ mere abstraction,” I will tell 
him what the opinions entertained by South- 
ern men are who oppose this sla restriction. 
I read from the speech of Mr. Seddon, of Vir- 
inia : 
. “ We of the South, Mr. Speaker, are not strug- 
gling against a name, nor are we to be deluded 
by shadows. We are claiming a substance and 
a reality. We demand fair participation in our 
common acquisitions, or at least equal opportunity 
of enjoying them. I know some think the nature 
of these countries and the necessities of their 
clime and productions must exclude slavery. So 
do not I. In all new countries where labor is 
dear, and domestic servants particularly are not 
to be obtained, if law allows, the conveniences and 
desires of men will, in my opinion, demand slaves. 
In-mining operations they would confessedly be 
most valuable; and at this very moment, did the 
South enjoy her rights, her whole slave property 
would already have felt the appreciation of a 
large demand for emigration to California. 
rC ar Bee er a ee aes 

“All sensible men know that, in relation to 
California, the agitation and threat of the Wil- 
mot Proviso has been very nearly tantamount to 
its enforcement for our exclusion. Slaves are in 
the nature of capital, which is proverbially timid, 
and could not be carried in while there was the 
impending threat and danger of compulsory 
abolition. 

“But the discovery of the wonderful mines and 
the consequent amazing enhancement of the value 
of labor in California, increased daily the likeli- 
hood that slaves would be needed and introduced 
in numbers sufficient to determine the choice of 
the people as totheirinstitutions. From realizing 
this strong probability, we are effectually preclu- 
ded by the State Constitution of California. 

* RE PO eae TR a ae 

“Evasion of the just responsibility of encoun- 
tering the pernicious free-soil doctrines, has in- 
volved in its unconstitutional usurpations, plung- 
ed it into innumerable embarrassments, and in- 
flicted on the South foul wrong. And are these 
things to be cloaked under the specious plausibil- 
ities of respect for the people of the Territories 
and non-intervention? Respect for the rights 
of the people in thousands of miles of vacant ter- 
ritory, where in fact there are no people, is to jus- 
tify the utter disregard of the rights of the peo- 
ple of half the States of this Union, the sole pro- 
prietors and sovereigns of the whole! Non- 
intervention with the supporters of this Admin- 
istration was not wont to be advocated or defend- 
ed. But let that pass. Properly understood, it 
could only contemplate that the citizens of all the 
States of the Union should be equally free to en- 
ter and settle with their property on the common 
territories of the Union—slaveholders and non- 
slaveholders to be on precisely the same footing 
of equality and right, and to be equally protected 
by the law and policy of the Government.” 

The following are extracts from thespeech and 
address of the Hon. Mr. Brown, of Mississippi : 

“ As I could respect the reckless and bold rob- 
ber who, unmasked, presents his pistol and de- 
mands my money or my life, above the petty, but 
expert pickpocket, who looks complaisantly in my 
face while he steals my purse—so can I respect 
the dashing and dare-devil impudence of the Wil- 
mot Proviso, which robs the South, and takes the 
responsibility, above the little, low, cunning, 
slight-of-hand scheme, which robs us just as effect- 
ually, and leaves us wondering how the trick 
was performed. 

“« My own opinion is this: that we should resist 
the introduction of California as a State, and re- 
sist it successfully ; resist it by our votes first, and 
lastly by other means. We can, at least, force an 
adjournment without her admission. This being 
done, we are safe. The Southern States, in Con- 
vention at Nashville, will devise means for vindi- 
cating their rights. I do not know what these 
means will be, but I know what they may be, and 
with propriety and safety. They may be to car- 
ry slaves into all of southern California, as the 
property of sovereign States, and there hold 
them, as we have a right to do; and, if molested, 
defend them, as is both our right and duty. 

“We ask you to give us our rights by non- 
INTERVENTION; if you refuse, I am for taking 
them by arMED occuPaTIoN.” 

The following remarks were made by the Hon. 
Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina: 

“T may remark further, that but for the anti- 
slavery agitation, slaveholders would have carried 
their negroes into the mines of California in such 
numbers, that Ihave no doubt but that the majority 
there would have made it a slaneholding State. We 
have been deprived of all chance of this by the North- 
ern movenents, and by the action of this House, which 
has, by Northern votes, repeatedly, from time to time, 
passed the Wilmot Proviso, so as in effect to exclude 
our institution, without the actual passage of a law 


for that purpose.” 


I might go on, Mr. Chairman, with extracts 
like these to an indefinite extent, but I will only 
add a single one from a speech delivered in the 
Senate by the Hon. Mr. Mason, of Virginia : 

“Sir, the point of division between the States 
where slavery exists, and the States where sla- 
very does not exist, is this: We claim, under the 
Constitution, a right in law, for all or any of our 
citizens to go into any territory belonging to the 
United States, with all or any of their prop- 
erty, and to reside there, and to enjoy it as 
their property, without molestation or hindrance, 
under the protection of the Constitution, so long 
as it remains a Territory. We hold that a Ter- 
ritory is, in the terms of the Constitution, ‘the 
property of all the United States;’ and so long 
as the Southern States, where slavery exists, are 
constituents. of these United States, they have 
the right to go into that Territory, to reside 
there with their property, and to enjoy it under 
the protection of the Constitution. That is the 
right, clearly, and I hope distinctly, defined 
upon the part of the South, so far as I under- 
stand it. 

ae ea ee Ba. Bog, Bok 

“‘ We have heard here from various quarters, 
and from high quarters, and repeated on all 
hands—repeated here again to-day by the honor- 
able Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Shields,] that 
there is a law of nature which excludes the 
Southern people from every portion of the State 
of California. I know of no such law of nature— 
none whatever ; but I do know the contrary, that 
if California had been organized with a Territo- 
rial Government only, and for which, at the last 
two sessions of Congress, she has obtained the 
entire Southern vote, the people of the Southern 
States would have gone there freely, and have 
taken their slaves there in great numbers. They 
would have done so because the value of the labor 
of that class would have been augmented to them 
many hundred fold. Why, in the debates which 
took place in the Convention in California which 
formed the Constitution, a calculation was gone 
into with reference to the value of the labor of this 
class of people, showing that it would be increas- 
ed to such an extent in the mines of California 
that they could not be kept out. It was agreed 
that the labor of a slave in any one of the States 
from which they would be taken was not worth 
more than one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year, and that in California it would 
be worth from four to six thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Chairman, if this is not a triumphant ref- 
utation of the pretence that it is not necessary to 
exclude slavery by positive enactment, because 
the laws of the climate or the laws of the coun- 
try exclude it, I know not what proof would be 
necessary ; and yet, sir, we are asked to listen to 
the syren song of non-intervention! Non-inter- 
vention! Let not him who regards the dignity 
of free labor be ensnared by it, for it is the cry of 
“peace! peace! when there is no peace.” Mr. 
Chairman, if the supporters of the “ Wilmot Pro- 
viso,” !n the last Congress, among whom I am 
proud to be numbered, needed any other vindica- 
tion from the attacks which were made upon 
them, except the approval of their own con- 
sciences, for so strenuously insisting upon it, it 
is furnished in these extracts which I have read. 

“ If California had been organized with a Terri- 
torial form of Government only, and for which, at the 
last two sessions of Congress she has obtained the en- 
tire Southern vote, the people of the Southern 
States would have gone there freely, and have taken 
their slaves there, in great numbers.” , 

This is the emphatic and re _ 
guage of the distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
Sir, the men ae eas determined and effcetual 
resistance to the “Clayton compromise,” the 
“Walker compromise,” and all other compromi- 
ses, by which it was intended to open a great 
slave market on the shores of the Pacific, need no 
higher encomium ; and the men who wish to place 
a barrier against its onward march through New 
Mexico to the southern extremity of North 
America, need no higher incentive for opposition 
to the“ scheme of pacification,” the “plan of adjust. 
ment,” which has recently been so imposingly 
ushered by the famous Committee of Thirteen. 
Mr. C I have hitherto spoken of the 
cha: which has taken place in the South 
in relation toslavery. I have = ro oe 
statesmen who have passed off the ep 
its existence, and contemplated its speedy extinc- 
tion, the public men of t 
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ty, the party of progress and reform—the party 
which can sympathize for the wrongs of suffering 
Ireland, which can denounce the cruelties of 
Austrian oppression, which congratulates revolu- 
tionary Europe in every effort to throw off the 
yoke of bondage—the party which has aimed to 
give the fullest extent of freedom to man—has 
been made, or sought to be made, the instrument 
for converting the free territory we have ac- 
quired, and which should be consecrated to free 
labor, into the abode of slavery. Whether the 
secret negotiations to which I have referred, and 
to which publicity bad not been given, had any 
inflence upon the Baltimore Convention of 1844, 
I am unable to say ; but when the new Adminis- 
tration asked from Congress an appropriation of 
two millions for the purpose of acquiring territo- 
ry, and the condition was proposed that it should 
not be changed from a land of freedom to a land 
of slaves, it was coldly received, and the Union 
newspaper, the organ here, was made to say, “it 
is no recommendation, as a friend of the Admin- 
istration, to be the friend of the Wilmot Proviso.” 
This significant hint was soon understood by the 
swarms of men who live by official patronage, and 
by a press which was largely dependent upon 
Government favor for support. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very well known, that to 
all the leading measures of the last Administra- 
tion, I gave a cordial and hearty support. Its lib- 
eral system of finance, which removed, in a great 
degree, the restrictions upon commerce—its ad- 
mirable system for the collection and safe keeping 
of the public revenues—its warehouse system, 
and the able manner in which the war with Mex- 
ico was conducted—were measures which receiv- 
ed the approval of my judgment, as they were 
sanctioned by a large majority of the country ; 
but I think I do it no injustice when I say, that 
its whole power and patronage were employedeto 
prevent the application of the Ordinance of Jef- 
ferson to the Oregon and Mexican Territories, 
and that its official influence was exerted to crush 
some of the purest and best Democrats in the 
land, simply because they were the advocates of 
the cause of Freedom. As the National Conven- 
tion for 1848 approached, a new test was sought 
to be interpolated into the- Democratic creed. On 
the 10th of December, 1847, the Legislature of 
Alabama, being about to elect a United States 
Senator, addressed a number of interrogatories to 
Mr. King and Mr. Dixon H. Lewis, who were 
candidates for the place, among which was one 
asking them if they would support the nominee 
of the Baltimore Convention for the office of Pres- 
ident. To this interrogatory Mr. King replied: 

“T will pledge myself to sustain the Democratic 
nominees of a National Convention for President 
and Vice President, provided they are opposed to the 
Wilmot Proviso, or any interference by the Gen- 
eral Government with the Question of Slavery as 
it exists in the Southern States.” 

Mr. Lewis replied : 

“ Without especial preference for any individ- 
ual, if I were to indicate a choice for President, 
it would be in favor of the soundest Democrat 
from the free States, taking the highest, boldest, and 
most decided ground against the Wilmot Proviso.” 

On the 22d of December of the same year, the 
State Convention of Georgia selected her del- 
egates to the National Convention, and passed the 
following resolutions : 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic party of Geor- 
gia will support no man for the office of President 
or Vice Prssident, who shall not have clearly and 
unequivocally declared their opposition to the 
principles of the Wilmot Proviso.” 

“ Resolved, That it is the constitutional right of 
every citizen to remove and settle with his property 
into any of the Territories of the United States.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 








BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 


No.3 Cornhill. 
7s National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 

ubscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 
Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cernhill. 


CALIFORNIA. 
ALIFORNIA Passenger Office, removed from 11 Park 
Row, New York, is permanently established at 179 
Broadway, up stairs, for the accommodation of all persons 
preparing to go to the golden land. 

Through tickets in first class steamers, via of Isthmus, 
cabin $409, steerage $200, should be secured four to six 
weeks in advance. . 

All necessary California outfits of the first class, and at 
the lowest prises, including quicksilver gold separators, Cal- 
ifornia blankets—red, blue, green, and brown; California 
hats, &c. 

{information always furnished free. Addres* 

April 18—3mi ARNOLD BUFFUM. 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent is agent 
e for the National Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. Hig offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 
ti S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Journal Building,) is also agent for the National Era. 


JOHN W. NORTH, 
Ase and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 


- Agent, alls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
et. 1 
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LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
[LLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., At and Counsellos 
P at Law,Columbus,Obio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness connected with the profession, ofall kinds,punc- 
tually attended to. J 3. 








MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. XI.—June, 1850. 
bynes by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Free 
Discussion of matters pertaining to Philosophy, Lite- 
rature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. Terms, three 
dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting six dollars, will be supplied 
with the work from the beginning 'o the close of the third 
volume, (now in progress,) until the edition is exhausted. 

Contents of No. 11. 

The Poi‘sh Slavonian Philosophy. 

Causes of the Present Condition of Ireland. 

The Industrial Arts in Russia. 

Browning’s Poems. 

Hildreth 4 History of the United States. 

Short Reviews and Notices 

Publieaed by COOLIDGE & WILEY, No. 30 Devonshire 
asreet, Boston, and sold at the Bookstores. June 6—Imi 





THE ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 
No. 136 Greenwicu Street, New Yor. 


T= prietors beg to call the attention of connoisseurs 
in and the heads of families, to the choice and rare 
selection of Teas imported by them, and hitherto unknown 
in this country, which by their fragrance and delicacy, com- 
bined with virgin purity and strength, produce an 2 
of surpassing richness and flavor. 


The Teas offered are the following: 
The Jeddo Bloom, a Black Tea, at 
The Niphon, do. do. 
The Diari, do. do. 
The Osacca, a Green Tea, at - 
The Tootsiaa, do. do. 
The Ticki-teiaa,do. do, - °- * 
The Ud fi Mixture, a compound of the most 

rare and choice Teas grown on the fertile 

and genial soil of Assam ss 

With a view to encourage the introduction of these match- 
less Teas, it is the intention of the proprietors to distribute 
by lot, among the purchasers, a quantity of Teas equal to 
the FIRST YEAR'S PROFITS on the sales effected. 
Each purchaser will receive, enclosed in the package, a nnm- 
voces certificate, entitling him to one chance in the Distri- 

ution! 

For every fifty cents laid out, and on the receipts amount 
ing to $20,000, the undermentioned parcels of Tea, to the 
value of ten per cent, or $2,0.0, will be given away as bo- 
nases, according to the following scale: 


5 Prizes of 50 
do 25 

50 do 10 
100° do. 5 
250 = do. 1 


425 Prizes in all. 2,000 2,000 


Those persons who prefer lower-priced Teas can receive 
their prizes in proportion, or they will be re purchased for 
cash, at a reduction of 10 per cent. 

as Country Agents required. Applications to be ad- 
dressed. pest paid, to the Company's Depot, as above. 

june 6—-3m 


$250 


Lbs, 
Ibs. of Tea each, at $1 per Ib. 250 
do. do. $ do. 600 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 





NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY, 
BOSTON, 


B how ES F. FOSTER continues to manufacture all the 
various approved TRUSSES at his new stand, No. 467 
Washington street, opposite No. 416 Washington street, 
and his residence and business being both in the same 
building, can be seen at home most of the whole of the time, 
day orevening. He has more room and better conveniences 
forthe Truss Basiness than any other person engaged in 
it in this city or any other. 

Also, ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS fer prolapsus 
uteri, trusses for prolapsus aui, suspensory bags, caps, 
back boards, steeled shoes for detormed feet. Trusses re- 
paired at one hour’s notice, and made to answer oftentimes 
as well as new. The subscriber having worn a truss him- 
self for the last twenty five years, and fitted so many for 
the last twelve years, :ecls confident in being able to suit 
all cases that may come to him, 

CONVEX SPIRAL TRUSSES ; Dr. Chase's trusses, 
formerly sold by lr. Leach; trusses of galvanized metal, 
that will not rust, having wooden and eopper pad: ; Read's 
spiral truss; Randeli’s do.; Salmon’s ball and socket; 
Sherman’s pxtent French d>.; Bateman’s do., double and 
single; Stone’s trasses. Alvo, TRUSSES FOR CHIL 
DREN ofall sizes. Pr. Fletchers truss, Marshe’s trurs, 
Dr. Bull’s trass, Thompson's crotchet truss, and the Sha- 
ker’s rocking trusses, may be had at this establishment. 

Also, Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will 
eke & person to couvérse low with one is hard of 

earing. 

Au inies in want of ab lominal puss or trusses will 
be waited upon An wife, Mra line D. Foster, who 
has had twenty ycars’ experience in the business. 


JAMES F. F “ 
Boston, 1850. Jane6—3m Se 


LIGHT'S LITERARY AGENCY, 

No.3 Boston. 
STABLISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFUL 
E Pay LICA TIONS lasted I the United States Or- 
ders he ochoaie als executed promptly, and at the 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers in 
the Pees ty oa of post- 

3 by re 
y and attractive 


Co a 
"is, far ef pcs 
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HIS Institution is aqzvenn situated fa 
of Loudoun county, iginia eight miles 

burg, and two miles south of t 

Washington to Winchester. 


of Eleventh month, (November.) 
Girgecae Mishayt commer, Contention Bere 

8 mmar, Composition, 
Neturel t Philosophy, 4 


Aat y,Ch 
bra, Khetoric, the French Language, 
and Needlework. 





istry, Botany, Alge 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments. 


the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire of ex 
cellence as the } acy oe stimulants to exertion. 
The terms, 


painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri 
ces, when required. . 


to Purcel’s Store. 


Dec.6. SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE. 





by Hon Fenry B. Stanton, of Seneca Falls, and a Poem by 
Alfred B Street, of Albany. 





TO INVENTORS. 
Te subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foréign coun- 
tries, ani will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to theiremployers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring the 
— of a personal attendance at Washington. 

odels can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresses 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of theircompetence and integrity they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 

Letters must be postpaid. 

Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 

P.H. WATSON, 
E. S. RENWICK. 
BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilman’s Drug Store. 
tye citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
city are respectfully informed that the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in eie- 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
groups, which his long experience and great success embol- 
den him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
eqnal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ- 
ced in the United States. 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer inches, 
_ at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerreo- 

ypes. 
ictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weather. 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and examine 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 3i—ly 


June 7. 








BOARDING, 


RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 25—tf 
EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CO., 

Washington, D. C., 
pe in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory noter 

bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 

Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 

DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 

In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funda, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 


favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE. 
Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
al _ se from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. I. 
ov. 15— 





LARD FOR OIL. 
ART’ WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 
20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
In Quart Bottles. 
OR purifying the blood, and for the cure of Scrofula, 

Rheumatism, Stubborn U cers, Dyspepsia, Salt Rieum, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas. Pimples, Biles, Mercurial Dis- 
ea+es, Cutaneous Eruptions, Liver Complaint, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, Female Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Gen- 
eral Debility, §c. 

THE RECORDS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 
abounding as they do with ample testimonials to the va'ue 
and efficacy of different medicinal agents scarcely furnish a 
parallel with the results recorded from a multitude of living 
witnesses to the great worth of SANDS’ SARSAPARIL- 
LA. The remarkable cures of a great variety of diseases, 
effected by its timely administration, furnish conclusive ev- 
idence of this fact, and the experience of fourteen years has 
won for it a deserved popularity that no other preparation 
ever attained, Its extensive use throughout the world,and 
the numerous unsolicited testimonials received by the pro- 
prietors, stand as beacons and landmarks to the suffering 
and diseased, holding forth the inviting language of encour- 
agement—do not despair. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who suffered without hope, groaning day and night 
under pain and anguish, beyond the power of language to 
convey, have not only been relieved. but permanently cured 
It has been approved by the medical faculty, introduced and 
extensively used in hospitals, under the watchful eye of 
physicians, with the happiest results. The preparation be- 
ing entirely vegetable, renders its administration safe to the 
most enfeebled frame. 

The following testimonials are selected from among the 
multitude of those we are daily receiving; and for further 
confirmatiun, the reader is referred to the Family Recipe 
and Medical Almanac, furnished gratuitously by all our 
agents: 





New York, July 27, 1849. 

GENTLEMEN: Words can but feebly express my feeling 
in conveying the pleasing intelligence that my wife is re- 
stored to perfect health by the use of your invaluable Sar 
saparilla She was afflicted with a severe cutaneous disease, 
that covered the whole surface of the body, so that it would 
have been impossible to touch any part that was free from 
the humor: the head, face, and hands, were covered with 
scales like those of a fish; the hair fell out in large qusnti- 
ties ; and walking caused the most excruciating agonies as 
it affected the joints more than any other part. She saffer- 
ed also a long time from an affection of the liver, connected 
with general debility, and a prostration of the nervous sys- 
tem. Physicians, both in Europe and America, had exhaust- 
ed the usual remedies, without effecting a cure, or scarcely 
affording relief; and the best medical skill was unavailing, 
until she happily used your Sarsaparilla. The disease was 
pronounced salt rheum, but her whole system, internally 
and externally, was altogether deranged ; but so complete 
has been the cure, after using the Sarsaparilla for six 
weeks, and taking in all less than one dozen bottles, that she 
now enjoys better health than for years previous to taking 
the Sarsaparilla. Es ee 
My object in making this communication is, that all who 
have suffered as she has may know where and to whom to 
apply for relief, (and that not in vain,) as a complete cure 
will be the result. ” 
My wife unites with me in poueenne thanks; and believe 

ntlemen, yours, sincere 
~ee youre TERRIER NAZER, 82 Nassuu st. 

Messrs. A. B §& D. Sands. 

N. B. Fer a corroboration of these facts, apply to Mr. H. 
McCune, at Messrs. Bowen & McNamee’s store, 16 William 
street. 

City and County of New York, ss. 

Ferrier Nazer, being duly sworn, doth depose and say that 
the foregoing statement, to which he has subscribed his 
name is true and accurate, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. 

Sworn and subscribed, this 27th 
me, C.S 


day of July, 1849, before 
WOODHULL, Mayor. 


New Durham, N. J, June 30, 1849. 


GENTLEMEN: My wife suffered with a distress and burn- 
ing in her chest for many years, ard my daughter was af- 
flicted from her birth with a humor in her blood. We con- 
sulted various physicians and tried numerous remedies 
without inuch benefit, until we heard, through Rev. Thomas 
Davis, <f the great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsaparilla. 
On his recommendation, my wife and daughter decided on 
trying it, and soon experienced permanent benefit. My 
danghter’s skin assumed a new appearance entirely ; from 
being rough, hard, and scaly, it became smooth and soft. 
My wife’s sufferings are we _ its an oo 
time longer, it is my firm belief, will produce a nerfect cure. 
Yours, with respect, &.S. HENDRICKSON, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church at the 
English Neighborhood. 
Bardstown, Ky., July 70, 1849. 
GENTLEMEN: It is my duty to communicate facts in rela- 
tion to the beneficial effects of your Sarsaparilla My wife 
was afflicted with inflammation and soreness of the stomach 
of the worst character; her limbs ani chest were much 
swollen; she had constant headache, and last spring was at- 
tacked severely with inflammatory rheumatism. The best 
medical aid we could obtain afforded only momentary relief ; 
and while in this situation, sbe heard of the many remarka- 
ble cures effected by the us¢ of Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and 
commenced its use, which produced instant relief, acd Jess 
than six bottles entirely removed all the dropsical swelling 
and other inflammatory symptoms, restoring her to perfect 
ith. ; 
wi aend this statement as an act of justice, believing it to 
be my duty to encourage the suffering portion of the human 
family to use Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which I believe has no 
liel in the ancy of ee : . ean 
ings 0: tin, titude, I remain your friend, 
porernteg a. SAMUEL P, HARGER, 
Messrs. Sands. 


Boston, Mass., August 31, 1849. 
GenTLEMEN: Last spring I was attacked with rheuma- 
tiem in the lower part of my body, extending down to my 
feet; and so severely was I affected, that 1 could not stand 
or move myself. I tried all the different medicines adver 
'tised for this disease, among which were several kinds o! 
parilla. but none of them did me any good, and I gave 
up all hope of being cured, when a friend advised me to try 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla. I consented, not expecting it would 
cnre me; bat ater ar | twelve bottles | have the happi- ' 
ness of stating to you that the pain has left me. 1 can walk 
without any assistance, and I am gaining in strength poy 
day, which I have no doubt is owing entirely to the uee 0 
your Sarsaparilla. I send you this voluntary — 
that the afflicted may pe what medicine to use to allevi- 
ate their sufferings and effect a cure. 
ANVARD, 
Yours, very truly, ee “on 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands. , 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, April |2, 1849. 


lic to make 
GenTLeMmEN: | consider it a duty due the pub 
known the great benefit I have received Som oan re 
valnable Sarsaparilla. About three years § ne 


iso in m 
tacked with rheumatism in my shoulders, and iso tt) Oy 


legs ; and so severe was the pain, that f, without re- 
Tried all of the test medicines I on of a friend 1 


he 
ceiving any benefit, until throug My ppd per ape ty 
seas. te sna sears Je of danon aay? | found myself entirely 
have no hesitation in saying your some 
the best medicine I eee perp i confidently recom- 
friends and the . 
mond your obedient servant, J, M, JESURUN. 
Messrs. Sands. : 
le and retail, by A. B. § D. 

Prepared and sold, wholesa F 

SANDS, Dragged alec by— 


on panies ‘Stott & Co. and R. S, 
D.C. 
Canby 


Messrs. SAnDs. 


veils 


, Washington, 
& Bartlett, Baltimore. F. Brown, Philadelphia. 





60. 
ew GW. LIGHT & CO 


SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


healthy part 
west of Lees- 
stage road leading from 


The summer term will commence on the 18th of Fifth 
month, (May.) The winter term will commence on the 15th 


ook-keeping, | of the 
Drawing, Painting, 
Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 


A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa- 
ratus, are provided for the uge of the school. The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 


or tuition, board,aud washing, are $100 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only extracharger 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for French lessons. and the same for drawing and 


holars sent to the Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 


HE Commencement at Hami'ton Colleze, Clinton, New 
York, will take place on Wednesday, July 24th. During 

the week the usual addresses will) be delivered before the 
Society of Christian Research, by Kev. Albert Barnes, of 
Philadelphia; before the Alumni, by Hon. William J. Bacon, 
of Utica, of the class of 1822; before the Literary Sucieties, 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 
T a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 
Hydropathic Institute, held Fifth month 15th, 1850 
Joseph A. eder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resid; me 
Physician, in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. 

Having made various improvements, this institute is now 
pr. pared to receive an additional number of patients; snd 
from Dr. Weder’s we!l-known skill and practical experience 
in Eutope, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 

‘ ydropathic system,) and for several years past in 
- | this country, and particularly in the city of Philadelphis 

(where he has had many patients,) the Managers believs 
= afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
cian. 

The domestic department being under the charge of a 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote tu 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 

Office No. 58 South Fourth atrect, residence No. 16 Logan 

square, Philadelphia. 


General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 
Institute. 

The main building is three atories hi h, standing bac 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a peumiditocte 
gra+s plot in front, and containg thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the honse are tastefully laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left or the en 
trance to these grounds is a cottege containing four rorms 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con. 
venience for “ pecking,” bathing, &c. ; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. _ 

in the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at » apron. the 
other two are occupied by the servants. pia 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under grourd. 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cevar reservoir. cx htaining 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a hydraulic 
ram,’’ a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the wa er 
from the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which is a 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied iu size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter Adjoining the douche room is a dressing roam 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (fur the cure of 
piles, &c ) is one of the most complete contrivances or the“ 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patien 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which cau 
derstoood by a personal examination 





t using 


be better un- 
May 3). 
GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE. 

‘co Establishment, having been completely refitted 
this winter, is now ready for the reception of visiters. 

It is beautifully situated among the hills at the head of 

Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 

ample in quantity. 

It is easy of access. Persons from New York, Poston, 
Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railrcad, and steam 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURE, and from the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Binghamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Persons wishing to bring horses 
and carriages can have them xept in our stables, which are 
new and commodious, and the guests in our Cure will receive 
every attention. JACKSON, GLEASON, & vo 

Glen Haven, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., Aprfi, 1850 

April 25—3m ; 





CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 
4 hes above Establishment, having been put in fine order 
is now commencing its third season. The svecess 
which has attende® it thus fur gives bright hopes for the 
future, and enables the subscriber to say with confid: nee, to 
all who wish to make a practical application of the Hydro- 
pathic or Water Cure treatment, that they can pursue it 
here under the most favorable anspices fur the removal of 
disease. The location, although in the immediate vicinity 
of one of the most beautiful cities in the Union, is still very 
retired. A fine bowling saloon was erected the past season, 
to which patients can have access fer exercise and amuse 
ment. All patients will be required to furnish three com- 
forters, two large woollen blankets. two coarse cotton sheets, 
one coarse linen sheet. and s:x towels. : 
The price for board, medical advice, and all ordinary at- 
tendance of nurses, is $8 per week, payable weekly. Per 
sons in indigent circumstances, and coming well recom- 
mended, will in some cases be taken at reduced prices, pro- 
vided they are willing to take second-rate rooma. 
Allcommunications must be post paid 
T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Proprietor. 
Cleveland, May, 1850.—May 30—2m 
G, W. SEATON, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 


: Chancery, will give prompt attention to all bu-iness 
intrusted to his care in this and the adjoining counties 


Youngstown, Mahoning Co., O. 


May 9—ly 
ENGLISH FREE LABOR PRINTS. 
A LARGE assortment, just received by GEORGE W. 

‘AYLOR, northwest curner of Fifth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia. 

N.B. This establishment is devoted to the products of 
compensated labor, and a large variety of Dry Goods and 
Groceries are here provided for those who really wish to be 
non-elaveholders. 6th mo. 12th—Imo. 





WHEELAN & WOOD, 
HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Mamifactui 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin 
civnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Huts, &e. 
J. P. WHELAN 
May 23—ly A. WOOD. 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
HIS new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mre. Bailey, and publisbed at Washington, can be had 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 3 Cornhill. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; de!ivered in Boston, free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Noy. 25. 3 Cornhill Boston. 





OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA 
LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsaparilia” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sal s circum- 
scribed to those only who tad proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheleas, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore disea es, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. This 
Grand and Unequalled Preparation 
is manufactored on the largest scale, and is called for 
throughout the length and bread‘h of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the bett«r; becanse it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sarsaparilia. ‘The Sarsapari'la root, it is 
well known to medical men, contains many medicinal prop- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce fer 
m*ntation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsaparilla are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to thoge 
expe ienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile 
principles, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation under 
heat, are the very essential medical properties of the root, 
which give to it allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsapa 
rilla root are first removed, everything qpable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected; then every 
partic'e of medical virtue is secured ina pure and concen 





trated form, and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this 
way, it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side. in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, and 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Scr ofula, and Piles 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Biotches, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all aomplaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation 01 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flashes 
over the body. It bas not had its equal in coughs ard colds 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiraticn, re 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir- 
regniarity of the merstrual periods, and the like ; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the hidney diseare. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general sys 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whole body, and cures 
all forms of : 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea 
ses, a8 spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swoor 
ing, epileptic fits, convulsione, &e, 
fs not this, then, / 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of ) P. Townsend’s 

inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 


because of one Grund Fact, that the one is Incapableof Dé 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 
while the other does ; it sours, ae and — ~< — 
jug it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
potlan tod ennging other goods! Must not this ener} 
compound be poisonous to the system ¢ What: put aric 
into a syetem already diseased with acid! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when fcod sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it preduces !—flatuler ce, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint diarrhoea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood ? What ia scrof- 
ula but an acid humor in the body ? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, scald bead, salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swelling, fever-sores, and all uleer- 
ations internal and external t it is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour, acid fluid, whieh insinuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. ; 
Now, is it-mot horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 
souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of 8. P. 
Townsend! 
and yet he wonld fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsaparilla is an Imitation 
of his inferior preparation !! mn 
Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend’s 
article’ and which should bring down upon the Old Dr. such 
a mountain load of complaints and criminatior s from Agents 
wno bave sold, and purchasers who have used S. P. Town- 
send’s Fermenting Compound. ; 
We wish it understood. because it is the abso/ute truth, 
that S. P. Townsend’s articie and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsapari!la are heaven wide apart, and infinitely diseimiler ; 
that they are uulike in every particular, having not one 51n- 
gle thing in common. aay 
As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, 18 2 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of medicine “ 
disease than any other ; jentific, unprofession’ 
man—what guarantee can the public have that — ee 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing 7 1 - 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are oe 
pable ofchanges which might render them the agents 
i th? 
ern te anos Gene upon the unfortunate, to pour wed 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the Geapairing 
bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor into the — 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmity—tbat OLD on 
SACOB TOWNSEND has sought and found the oppo 
nity and means to bring his 
Grand, Universal, 





Concentrated Remedy, 


a it, 
h, and tothe knowledge, of al! who nee 
Witney may learn and know, by jeyful experience, its 


‘Franscendent Power to Heal! 
ey For sale in Washington City "ip. & W. H. Gilman 
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